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Chairman's Coitajisnts 



As this document goes to pte^sthe c=oncapt of Supported 
Employment has become somewhat faialliar to many rehabili- 
tation professionals both within state s^ocational rehabili- 
tation agencies, as well as tn Other programs addressing the 
employment needs o£ severely handldapped people. Throughout 
the nation one sees special peojacti, joi^nt programs between 
agencies and a host of variationa on th^ theme of Supported 
Employment under development and liplamtentation. This was 
not the case when the Prime Study Gr»- up first met in the 
Spring of 1985. At that time even tlia te^m Supported Employ- 
ment was debated with some praferrlig to call the concept 
Supported Work." What was agreed to wis t^o develop a compre- 
hensive introductory discussioft of SupporT*ed Employment that 
would assist state vocational tehibilit«tlon agencies to 
understand Supported imployment , Its ro^e in the rehabili- 
tation process, and the Initial aty,)8 needed to be taken to 
develop a program. 

Although there have been ntjinetoui fl«- tides addressinff 
the subject since our Study Group fKit mefc, the charge given 
to us by the National IRI Plannins CoWttee has not changed 
This initial report will utidoiapteay fae followed by many 
others addressing components of SiapporteS Employment. Our 
study group was composed of members vlth flp^aclal expertise in 
this arsa who have developed suQcfeiBful programs, who have 
worked with others in the implenieijtation of other similar 
efforts, and who have helped state ^jondes train their staff 
in new initiatives. The good peoplewho ware members of the 
Prime Study Group were: B. DoUglaa Rice of the Arkansas 
Research and Training Centet In Tfocatla-nal Rehabilitation 
(sponsor of the study), Tom Bailef, Cathy Green, Reed 
Greenwood, Mark Hill, Roger Uoffiinn, EdO'Pheim, Susan 
Philpotr, W. Grant Revell, Jr., Larry Rhod&. s , Edna Szymanskl, 
and John Westbrook. 



Joseph Pankowski 
Chairman 
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Foundati — ons of the Study 



Rationale 

The recent initiative by the Federal Office of Special 
Education and Reliibilttat ^Ive Services (OSERS) has generated 
much Interest ±n Stipported Employment as a potential work 
outcome for a limited m^^mber of persons with severe dlsa^ 
bilitlas* Supportid Employ-ment is a topic of considerable 
discussion among rehablll tation practitioners because it 
departs from the tradittona 1 approach to job placement and 
time--bound foUow-up s^rvl ces. Supported Employment defines 
the target population as th-^ oae persons frequently not served 
in the vocational rehabi-. iltation program. As a result of 
this Initiative a nuraber of issues have been identified and 
questions raised atoiit impl*«men tation, legislation, funding, 
coordination and admlnista^a-^lon of Supported Employment wlth^ 
in the rehabllitstion servi«^e system. 

When the call for topics went out to the National Plan- 
ning Committee for the I^nstitute on Rehabilitation Issues 
(IRI), Supported Binploymefl^ was named as a major area for 
study. The concept of aervang and preparing clients for com-^ 
petitive employmefit has ^een a basic premise of vocational 
rahabili tation slnciits ijiaeption* Extending the vocational 
rehabilitation procesi to laclude ongoing support of persons 
in employment ptmBrntB a ne^w challenge to rehabilitation pro-- 
fessionals* Reviet^ing the^e issues and concerns the IRI 
Study Group attemptid to present these materials in a manner 
rehabilitation profeislonam s can use to implement Supported 
Employment services to h:^storically underemployed persons 
who are aeverly diaibled. 

Description of Supported Einp^loyment 

The RSA Federal Register (RSA V, #50:117, June 1985) 
describes Supported Employinterit as: 

Paid work In a vari— ety of Integrated settings, par- 
ticularly ripiat w^rk sites, especially designed for 
serving handlnsppeii individuals irrespective of 
(1) for whm compe^titlve employment at or above the 
minimum wage is unll^kely and (2) who because of their 
disabilltiei need in^tensive on-going post-employment 
support to parfocm 1 n a work setting. 

The difference for stat e rehabilitation agencies is the 
emphasis on the provision of vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices to prepare cllints for placement and employment in con- 
trast to providing thiSe sm^^m services, including needed sup- 
port systems for a timi llmi^^ed period, to individuals who 
will always requtfi momm -degree of support to retain their 
employment , 




l^he Population 



From the functional description, Supported Employment is 
tteeigned for clients needing ongoing support services to 
i»a±ntaln work. The description excludes" Individuals served 
vocational rehabilitation who are expected to function 
L^Tidepandently on the job after needed services have been pro- 
V— ided. Supported Employment, therefore, is directed toward 
t liose individuals not normally served through rehabilitation. 
A^ecording to Bellamy, Rhodes, and Albin (1985), this does not 
nL -ean that all people with severe disabilities should be 
placed in the workforce. The program should apply only to 
t_iiose who choose to and can participate* The target 
p^-opulations and their advocates, i,e, the developmentally 
d-^^abled or severely physically handicapped (see p. 13) which 
laicludes the mGntaliy ill, mentally retarded, deaf='blind, and 
t^raumatic head injured parsons, are generally supportive of 
tBils program, 

A^pproach 

The tasks addressed by the IRI Prime Study Group for the 
t^3Xt on Supported Employment are: 

1. Review the relevant historical and legislative back- 
ground , 

2. Present the different descriptions cf Supported 
Employment* 

3, Discuss different models for incorporating Supported 
Employment into ongoing services* 

4. Identify issues and concerns that need attention and 
study* 

5. Present the techniques used in Supported Employment 
models* 

6, Review the role and uses of job coaches, 

7, Discuss the role of employers in Supported Employ- 
ment * 

8, Provide guidelines for the use of this document with 
rehabilitation staff and personnel of related 
organizations , 

I Charges 

The National Planning Committee for IRI in selecting the 
topple of Supported Employment for study presented the Prime 



Study Group ^i*^h the following charges i 



1. Pfavic^e information that will assist state rehabili- 
tati^am and other agencies/organizations in decisions 
tel^v^nt to Implementing Supported Bnploymant 
Mosr^ms with consideration to legislation, funding. 
^arnli^m.s tratlon and program models* 

2. Devaj^p a resource document that can be utilised by 
tehabt^lltation services and other agencies/organl- 
^atlortna in the area of Supported Employment. 

3. ^fmAt^ a training document that can be used by staff 
aavel»pment personnel, RCEP's Rehabilitation Edu- 
ciatJ^D^^ programs and other trainers to inform^ edu- 
CLBt& a^nd increase awareness of Supported Employment. 

The Pirttne Study Group hab made every attempt to address 
thasi chargas a;id has devoted many long and arduous hours to 
thidsvelQprftatiti of this document. It is the hope of this 
gtoup that thAese charges have been met and that this manual 
Will prove x^&^t ul to state agencies and other organizations 
aoncerned wa.th> Supported Employment. Much remains to be done 
mm% spB^%£ 1*^.0 solutions or answers can be provided. We 
hope this do&um^ment will serve as a base upon which to build 
fUrthsr suppatt for services to persons with severe disabill^ 
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Philosophical 
for Supported 
Employment 



CHAPTER 

One 



CHAPTER I 

TITLE I 
OBJECTIVES I 



SUMMARY I 

Supported Employment is a natural evolution from basic 
principles in rehabilitation philosophy and emerging instruc- 
tional technologies. Just as rehabilitation engineering her- 
alded a new era of expectations ^ and opportunities for per- 
sons with severe disabilities ^ Supported Employment offers 
new employment options and outcomes. 

DISCUSSION! 

Philosophy of Rehabilitation 

The current profession of rehabilitation counseling and 
allied rehabilitation disciplines have their foundation in a 
strong rehabilitation philosophy grounded in societal values. 

A brief journey into rehabilitation philosophy will assist 
the reader in understanding that Supp^arted Employment is not 
merely a "new fad" or political "favor of the month," but 
rather a natural consequence of evolution in a dynamic and 
challenging field* It should also give rehabilitation prac- 
titioners an appreciation for the congruence of this service 
modality with the principles underlying the profession. 

Rehabilitation philosophy is a major part of the founda- 
tion of all rehabilitation professionals. Referring specifi- 
cally to counselors J Szymanski (1985) suggests that rehabili- 
tation counselors are challenged to be "professional vision- 
aries*" They "must have the unique ability to see beyond the 
limitations of a person or a society to see the individual^ 
the community, and the potential*" They "must see beyond what 
IS to what CAN BE" (p. 2). This visionary concept can be 
applied to all professionals in rehabilitation and related 
fi-^lds. 

Much of what has been developed in Supported Employment 
came from pioneering work with persons with mental retarda- 
tion* Applications can^ however^ be made to a wide variety 
of other disabling condi tions , Individual counselors and 



A Philosophical Base for Supported Emplcyment 

To reemphasize that vocational rehabilitation 
has long been involved in promoting the 
rights of persons v/ith disabilities to dig- 
nity and opportunities. 

To present Supported Employment as an 
evolving element in the delivery of rehabili- 
tation services to individuals wi th disabi li- 
t ies * 
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service delivery systems will be particularly challengGd to 
look beyond current programs and expectations to see new 
possibilities and frontiers. It must be remembered that the 
history of rehabilitation with persons with mental retarda^ 
tion and other severe disabilities suggests that low expecta= 
tions have posed the most frequent impediments (Bernstein & 
Karan, 1979; White, 1974; Pomerantz & Marholin, 1980; 
Bellamy, Rhodes, & Albln, 1985; Revell , Wehman, & Arnold, 
1984; Gold, 1975). 

Emerging Technologies 

During the last few decades, the application of behavior 
analysis has resulted in the development and successful 
application of Improved training technologies. Successful 
employment by a group previously considered as unfeasible has 
caused us to question the logic of current programs (Bellamy, 
Rhodes, & Albin, 1985; Wehman & Kregal , 1985). 

Segregated work programs (e.g., sheltered workshops) 
evolved at a time when we had much less knowledge of effec- 
tive training techniques for persons who are mentally 
retarded. Rehabilitation had only begun to think about job 
modification. Job restructuring, and rehabilitation engi- 
neering for persons with other severe disabilities. These 
work programs were originally intended to provide long-term 
employment within the workshop, or eventual placement into 
competitive employment. Such programs have recently been 
criticized for failure to place individuals with severe phys- 
ical or mental disabilities into competitive employment, 
(Greenleigh, 1976), and for exclusion of persons with very 
severe disabilities from sheltered work programs (Pomerantz & 
Marholin, 1980; Bellamy, Rhodes, & Albin, 1985), 

During the last two decades the rationale behind the 
prevailing service delivery system has been questioned. 
Gold (1975) suggested that "we have established an expectancy 
cycle which perpetuates low levels of success and low func- 
tional employment capabilities." Bernstein and Karan (1979) 
suggested that the system required clients to "either fit 
what is available, which often means enrollment in programs 
which are not capable of meeting their special needs, or go 
without any programs at all" (p. 66). In leading profes- 
sionals toward change. Gold (1975) stated that "if we as a 
discipline or group of disciplines are to make the necessary 
changes and adaptations to bring about successful existence 
for persons labeled mentally retarded, it should be recog- 
nised that their behavior and performance is more a function 
of the context in which they exist than of their innate capa= 
bilitles." Taking this point one step further, it can be 
asked how societal perceptions of persons with severe physi- 
cal or mental disabilities can be improved if the factors 
causing deviant behavior remain unchanged! 



Another conceptijal problem with the current service 
pattern was the belief that skills and behaviors acquired in 
one setting (e.g,, workshops, work activities center) would 
transfer readily to other settings Ce,g*, further training or 
employment) , Some rehabilitation professionals have sug^ 
gested that belief is particularly erroneous when applied to 
arsons with severe disabilities (Bellamy^ Rhodes, & Albin, 
985; Pomerantz & Marholin, 1980), Bellamy, et al (1985) 
suggest that "recent data support the interpretation that 
even more than other groups, it is critical that persons with 
severe disabilities receive training and other interventions 
under the circumstances where performance is ultimately 
required," Although this approach began and is most fre» 
quently applied in developmental disabilities, it is easily 
generalizable to other disability groups. 

Researchers throughout the country have demonstrated 
that persons with very severe handicaps can work in competi^ 
tive settings (Bernstein & Karan, 1979j Wehman & Hillj 1985 j 
Bellamy, Rhodes & Albin, 1985). The training technologies 
that have been developed provide new horizons for many of 
these individuals. From a point of rehabilitation philoso-- 
phy, the new training technologies can help us to: 

1. Assist people with disabilities in accessing more 
fully society's benefits (e.g,, employment, commu- 
nity living^ recreation). 

2. Assist people with disabilities in becoming accepted 
and respected as productive members of the commu- 
nity. 

Productive employment in competitive settings will also 
contribute to Improved perceptions of these persons by commu= 
niti es and policy makers. This will be crucial in years to 
come. It is much more difficult for a community or for 
policy makers to cut educational or other funding for a group 
perceived as part of the community than for a group perceived 
as "outside." 

Two Service Delivery Models 

The development of new training technologies and the 
emergence of the Supported Employment model has resulted in 
two philosophically different models for service delivery. 
The differences can cause confusion in program planning and 
evaluation. Table 1 compares the two service delivery 
models* The intent of the comparison is to increase insight 
into the different approaches through examination of under- 
lying assumptions, theoretical orientations, methods, and 
goals. 




TABLE I 



COMPETING SERVICE DELIVERY MODELS 



CtUip i.oyiii&Tit 


Preparation for Persons with 


Developmental Disabi lities 




Differ.^nt Philosophical Models 


THA R ATTFR T^TTr ^ 


TRADITIONAL 


SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT 




C TRAIN/PLACE) 


(TRAIN/PLACE) 


u iiu c i i y j^ng 


1) Behaviors are 


1) Many complex behaviors can 


A ^ ^ iifn "5 e 

i\3 ^ uiii u 4. un^ 


learned in speci- 


be taught through indivi- 




fic developmental 


dualised, planned, applied 




sequences . Acquisi- 


behavior analysis ^ 




tion of "higher 


2) Behaviors are best taught 




level behaviors" 


in settings and under cir- 




cannot acquired. 


cumstances where they are 




2) Behaviors learned 


eventually expected to be 




in one setting, can 


performed . 




transfer to ^.nother 


3) It is extremely difficult 




setting . 


for severely disabled 






individuals to generalize 






behaviors learned in one 






setting to another setting* 


Preval ling 


Developmental Psychology Learning Theories 


Theoretical 


Work Adjustment Theory 


Behavioral Psychology 


wXTi eil C 1 oil 


The Medical Model 


Applied Behavior Analysis 


t J 1 1 in 3 f" ^ na 1 ^ 

U ^ W Hi S L> \^ \J ^ 


Decent life in the 


Decent life in community 




communi ty Inc luding 


including work, Independence 




work. Independence and 


and social Integration 




social integration 




Types of Inter^ 


Therapy 


Task Analysis 


veTi t ions 


Day Training 


Individualized Job-Specific 




Treatment 


Training 




Prevdcatlonal 


Training in Actual Work 






Environment 


Evaluation 


Evaluation^ then 


Continued evaluation along 




intervention 


with intervention, Instruc- 








Laval of Supportj 


Riiatively constanti 


Intensive Initially, decreasing 


Ina truction, 


amount determined by 


over time to stable minimum. 


Supervision 


program* Supervision 


flexible^ amount determined by 




delivered equally to 


individual needs 




all regardless of need 
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TABLE 2, continued 



CHARACTERISTICS TRADITIONAL " SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT 

OF MODEL/ APPROACH (TRAIN/PLACE) (TRAIN/PLACE) 



Initiation of Works toward indivi- Works toward environmentally 

Behavior dually initiated stimulated behavior 

behavior 



Typical Program 
Types 



Day Activitiesp Day 
Treatment I Day Train- 
ing f Prevocational 
Training | Therapy | 
Sheltered Workshop 
{without community 
job site training) 



Sheltered Workshop with commu- 
nity employment opportunities | 
Supported Employment Program^ 
Transitional Employment Program 
(support in actual work setting 
On-the-job training | Entrepre- 
neurial ventures which provide 
work opportunities for persons 
with disabi lities J for examplei 
Enclaves Mobile Crew^ Benchwork 
Model 



Opportunities for Usually limited Emphasized, Available in 

Integration varying degrees according to 

specific program 



Nonvocational Skills Frequently considered Taught, Taught along with voca- 

prerequisite to voca- tional skills in relevant en- 
tional skills vironment 



Wage Opportunities 



Nonexistent in 
therapy and treat- 
ment programs * 
Limited^ usually 
piece rate^ in 
other programs 



Frequently competitive. If not 
competitive, substantially 
higher than more traditional 
programs , Outcomes wage 
oriented 



Potential Positives Programs provided in Substantially increased 

"safe" environment* earnings* Increased community 

Lower start-up costs. Integration. Increased freedom. 



Potential Negatives 



Community loses per^ 
ceived affiliation 
with individuals due 
to segregation. High 
maintenance costs • 



Higher start-up costs, although 
costs frequently become com- 
parable or less per capita 
after program matures* 
Increased risk. 
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TABLE I, continued 



CHARACTERISTICS 
OF MODEL/ APPROACH 



TRADITIONAL 
(TRAIN/PLACE) 



SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT 
(TRAIN/PLACE) 



Short-term PrDgram 
Goals 



Facilitate indi vidua 1 
adjustment to training 
situation * Praparatlon 
for movement to next 
step . 



Ir-^mediate or near Immediate 
access to paid work opportuni- 
f^'^s and opportunities for 

al and physical integration. 



Long-term Program SfcablliEe individuals Increase wage earnings and 

ifi training settings. quality of physical and social 

Mov^ to higher levei Integration, 
of programming # 
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Implications 



Supported Employment is an evolution of rehabilitation 
sarvlces consistent with rehabilitation values, and philosophy 
and new training technologies. It affords individual coun- 
selors and service delivery systems a viable method of 
assistxng persons with severe disabilities to participate 
more fully in all aspects of society. The major emphasis for 
Supported Employment is to provide individuals with severe 
disabilities opportunities to become fully integrated into 
the work force, thus enabling communities to become aware of 
the potential of persons with severe disabilities. 

1) Service delivery systems will need to re-examine their 
conceptual base and look toward proven training methods. 



2) Rehabilitation professionals will need both pre-service 
and inservice training in specific training technolo- 
gies. 

3) Funding mechanisms will need to be established which 
encourage more competitive outcomes for persons with 
severe disabilities. 
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Chapter II 



TITLE: 



Historical and Legislative Background of Sup- 
per ted Employment 



OBJECTIVES I 



1* To review the historical background of 



Supported Employment * 



2. 



To review the legislative background of 
Supported Employment. 



SUmiARY: 



The development of Supported Employment as a rehablli=' 
tation outcome evolves from a variety of factors including 
(1) the philosophy and goals of rehabilitation j (2) the 
passage of historic federal legislation which paved the way 
for development of employment service options for persons 
with severe disabilities! (3) the development of behavioral 
treatment methods appropriate to vocational skills develop- 
ment on the part of persons who are severely disabled; and 
(4) research and development activities over the past two 
decades which have shown that persons who are severely dis= 
abled can acquire and demonstrate work behaviors required in 
the competitive labor market. Rehabilitation and human ser- 
vices interventions have changed and evolved over time as new 
developments In medicine and behavioral sciences have shown 
that additional populations are feasible for rehabilitation 
and employment* The legislative history of vocational 
rehabilitation in this country Illustrates how the type of 
population considered as eligible was expanded as major 
legislation was enacted* This chapter provides a review of 
the factors which have contributed to the development of 
Supported Employment as a rehabilitation outcome, 

DISCUSSION: 

Philosophy and Goals of Rehabilitation Counseling 

Throughout its history, vocational rehabilitation has 
been concerned with human dignity and opportunity. According 
to Oberman C1965)s the history of vocational rehabilitation 
is the history of a long struggle to establish dignity and 
opportunity as a right of disabled persons, just as history 
in general is the story of the long struggle to establish 
dignity and opportunity as the right of every human being. 
In discussing the development of the sixties, DiMichael 
(1969) suggested that "the presence of a program of 
vocational rehabilitation and its philosophy served to give 
impetus to the restoration of the retarded and their families 
to a respected role In society^ the benefits of which are 
being shown in dramatic fashion," 
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/.^c^T ® philosophicai position outlined by Wehman and Moon 
(1985) and others (e.g, , Gold, 1973| Bellamy, Horner, & 
Inman, 1979) i regarding values in emplo3nnent programs for 
persona with developmental disabilities calls at tention to 
other important aspects in the development of Supported 
Employment. The following values are specified by these 
authors i ^ j - - 



(1) employment opportunities in integrated settings; 

(2) decenc pay for meaningful work j 

(3) availability of vocational choices; 

(4) tmacceptabllity of charity work; 

(5) fcraining to reflect local labor market needs; 

(6) parent involvement in the employment process; 

(7) parents knowledgeable of available vocational 
alternatives and Social Security laws; 

(8) training reflecting a communi ty^based orientation^ 
and 

(9) effective planning for the school to work transi- 
tion. 



Underlying these statements is a clear understanding of 
the normalization process addressed in the 1962 report to 
President Kennedy, A Proposd Program for National Action to 
Combat Mental Retardation, which listed the following euidinfi 
principle! - - ^ 

Society- s special responsibility to persons with 
extraordinary needs including the retarded is 
(a) to foster the development of their maximum 
capacity and thus bring them as close to the main- 
stream of independence, and 'normalcy* as possible; 
and Cb) to provide some accommodation or adjustment 
in our society for those disabilities which cannot 
be overcome* 



The values and philosophical principles on which Sup- 
ported Employment rests are clearly those the authors of the 
1962 report sought to operationalize as programs through 
research and development. Supported Employment represents 
the next logical extension of ser%rlces for these persons and 
individuals with other severe disabilities to achieve maximum 
integration Into the community. 
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Federal Legislation 

With the passage of Public Law 93-112, the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 (and PL 95-602, the Rehabilitation Compre^ 
hensive and Developmental Disabilities Amendments of 1978) 
and Public Law 94^142 , the Education of All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975^ major emphasis has been placed on 
services to persons who are severely disabled^-^especlally , 
appropriate evaluation services, individualized program 
planning, and placement in the least restrictive environment. 
These legislative Initiatives have increased the direction 
toward serving Individuals who are more severely disabled who 
were earlier not considered eligible and feasible for ser- 
vices* Also, the legislation assured that schools and reha-- 
bilitation agencies would reach out to this population and 
serve them in a more comprehensive manner* 

Significant aspects of the legislation which are par- 
ticularly relevant to the concept of Supported Employment 
include: 



CD placement in the least restrictive environment — 
away from shelter or close supervision to living 
and working In the community to the extent possible 
(coupled with programmatic efforts toward deinsti- 
tutionalization) J 

(2) individualized evaluation and treatment-^providing 
the assessment and training appropriate to each 
individual's disability, oriented toward functional 
abilities and potential rather than diagnostic 
categories ; 

(3) the concept of independent living-^living in the 
community with the appropriate supports versus 
living in Institutions | and 

(4) affirmative action requirements for people with 
disablll ties-^-applicable requirements for any 
employer receiving siibstantlal federal funds. 



Although the legislation of the 1970 *s represented the 
major move to work with more individuals who are severely 
disabled, particularly those who are developmentally dis- 
abled^ the early 1960 's represents the beginning of a changed 
approach. Browning and Brummer (1972) stated: 

"..•this period marked the beginning of what was to 
become an active and historic role assumed by the 
Federal Government in confronting the long 
neglected nation-wide problem of mental retarda-^ 
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tion. The stage was officially set when a panel 
appointed by John F. Kennedy issued a plan con= 
taining 90 recommendations for a comprehensive 
coordinated national attack upon the problem...*" 
(p. 1) 

The 1973s 1975, and 1978 legislative acts represented a 
further step in refining services, rights, and responsibili'' 
ties regarding rehabilitation services , educational programs , 
research and training for persons who are severely disabled. 

More recently, the initiative represented in statements 
by Will (1984) and Elder (1984) reflect the activities of the 
U.S. Departmen't of Education, Both voice a concern with the 
lack of transition from school to work through interventions 
such as Supported Employment and work for persons with severe 
disabilities I the initiative encourages Supported Employment 
as one remedy for this problem. The initiative has been 
underscored by allocation of resources to conduct demonstra^ 
tion projects in ten states to implement wide scale adoption 
of Supported Employment. 

Research and Development 

Research in the area of applied behavioral analysis and 
behavior management made available the technology for devel^ 
oping the knowledge and skills needed for competitive employ-- 
ment. The "behavioral analytic" approach (Rusch & Mithaug, 
1980) has been applied to employment and community living 
skill development for people who are persons with mental 
retardation. Rusch and Mithaug (1980) trace the development 
of research since the mid--1950's through which a variety of 
skill development approaches using behavioral techniques have 
been tested and proven effective. 

More recently, researchers have demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of skill development technologies in placing and 
maintaining persons who are severely disabled in competitive 
employment (See for example Wehman St Will, 1985 j & Browning & 
Irvin, 1981), These programs were developed in part in 
response to the surveys of the employment experience of per-- 
sons with severe diaabili ties . The surveys indicated that 
many such individuals were either not involved in any type of 
work or were limited to sheltered employment and/or low wages 
(See for example U,S, Commission on Civil Rights, 1983; 
Wolfe, 1980), Revell, Arnold, and Wehman (1985) cite suc- 
cessful experiences with the Supported Work model in 
Washington (Sowers, Connis, & Thompson, 1979), Virginia 
(Revel & Arnold, 1984; Wehman et al . , 1982), Vermont 
(Vogalsburg & Williams, 1983), Ohio (Brlckey, Browning, & 
Campbell, 1982) , Illinois (Rusch & Mithaug, 1980) , 
MasBachusetts (Krause & MacEachron, 1982) , and Wisconsin 
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(Brown, Nisbet, Ford, Sweet, Shirage, S GruGnwaldj 1982). 
According to Revell , Arnold and Wehman ( 1985 ) : 

These demonstration projects suggest that (1) the 
supported work model can be effective for place- 
ment and Job retention, but (2) these demonstra- 
tions are not occurring in most community training 
programs serving the mentally retarded, such as 
adult day centers and sheltered facilities, (p. 55) 

Implications 

In reviewing the development and evolution of Supported 
EmployTnent models and programs , it appears that this repre^ 
sents the next step in the progression of education and reha^ 
bllitation programs designed to Integrate individuals who are 
severely disabled into the mainstream of society. The 
Impetus for such activities began over twenty years ago 
through advocacy efforts and initiatives such as those taken 
during the Kennedy administration* The development of 
research and demonstration projects designed to test behav^ 
ioral strategies for amployTnent skill development coupled 
with continuing advocacy efforts served as an impetus for 
legislation requiring community integration and individual- 
ized services to the full extent possible. This legislation, 
along with surveys revealing the actual employment experi-- 
ences of individuals with severe disabilities ^ clearly reveal 
that employment given support is a feasible alternative to 
sheltered work. National leadership (Will, 1984) is attempt- 
ing to move Supported Employment into service practice as 
quickly and effectively as possible. 
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Chapter III 



TITLEi Definition and Description of Supported 

Employment 

OBJECTIVES I 1. To present a number of definitions to 

illustrate that confusion does exist in 
the field as to Supported EmployTnent ser- 
vices and programs, 

2, To present a working definition of 
Supported Employment as developed by the 
Prime Study Group, 

3, To discuss some of the basic components 
of all Supported Bnployment programs* 

SUmfARY : 

This chapter defines Supported Employment, taking into 
account definitions used by several organizations in the 
recent past. The variety of definitions illustrates that the 
concept is evolving and unfortunately has led to confusion on 
the part of many service providers. This is to be expected 
given the recent advent of the term. Increasingly^ however, 
common features emerge in definitions developed by the fed- 
eral government or by organizations serving specialized popu^ 
lations* These common elements provide a helpful perspective 
of Supported Employment, 



The working definition used in this document has been 
developed to provide an understanding of the varied nature of 
Supported Employment* The definition is one that can be used 
in conceptualizing new programs appropriately categorized as 
Supported Employment, 

Following the working definition of Supported Employment 
is a series of commonly asked questions concerning the term. 
This format allows the reader a further description of the 
term as it relates to specif ic Issues, 

DISCUSSION! 



Definitions of Supported Employment 

The following definitions of Supported Employment have 
been developed by governmental and private organizations and 
illustrate common emphases felt important in the concept. 
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"Supported Employment means paid work in a variety of 
integrated settings, particularly regular work sites, 
especially designed for severely handicapped individu- 
als, irrespective of age or vocational potential 

(a) for whom competitive employinent at or above the 
minimum wage has not traditionally occurred^ and 

(b) who, because of their disability, need intensive 
ongoing post-emplojrment support to parform in a 
work setting , " 

(Federal Register, Dapartment of Education, [OSERS] 34 
CFR Part 373, [Supported Employment Final Regulations], 
Vol. 50, No. 117, June 18, 1985, pp. 25406-25411). 

"This service provides actual employment experiences and 
ongoing support to maintain a part-time/full-time -paid 
work' status. Support services may include j but are not 
limited to asessment, counseling, case management, 
transportation, social/behavioral training, skill 
instruction, wrge subsidies, work site supervision. Job 
modification, advocacy and intervention," (Service 
Definition, Arizona Department of Economic Security, 
February, 1985). 

"Three criteria must be met to qualify a program as 
' supported emplojnnent ' : 

(a) The individual must be engaged in employment which 
creates goods or services that have economic value 
and for which the employer pays wages. The employ- 
ment may be part-time or full-time and may be com- 
pensated by above or below the minimum wage, 

(b) The individual must require ongoing support, 
expected to endure throughout the period of employ-- 
ment. This support is designed to provide assis- 
tance to the individual and employer, 

(c) The individual must have some demonstrated oppor- 
tunity for social integration with persons without 
disabilities who are not paid caregivers," 

(Program for the Handicapped, Department of Educationi 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services | 
No. 4, July/August, 1984). 
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4, "Supported Work le a combination of employment and on- 
going sery^ices utilized primarily to place retarded 
individuals into competitive employment , It requires 
intensive involvement of the rehabilitation staff 
throughout job placement^ Job site training, ongoing 
assessment , and long-- term follow-up , Important aspects 
include active training involvement at the job site both 
for teaching the client job skills and work behaviors- 
and assisting employers and co-workers to work with and 
adjust to the client." (Association of Rehabilitation 
Pacillties, A supported work approach: Employer-based 
rehabillation facilities services; Washington, 

1985, p. 2). 

5. *'The term 'supported employment* means paid employment 
which: 

(a) is for persons with developmental disabilities for 
whom competitive employment at or above minimum wage 
Is unlikely and who, because of their disabilities, 
need intensive ongoing support to perform In a work 
setting * 

(b) is conducted in a variety of settings, particularly 
work sites in which persons without disabilities are 
employed! and 

(c) is supported by any activity needed to sustain paid 
work by persons with disabilities, including super- 
vision, training, and transportation." (P,L. 
98-527, Developmental Disabilities Act of 1984, p. 
H10138). 

IRI Study Group Working Definition 

While the above definitions provide varying perspectives 
of the Supported Employment concept, none appears to be as 
broad in the combination of salient points as is necessary to 
adequately describe the term Supported Employment, The con- 
cept Is new and development and Interpretation are still 
occurring. In addition, the variety of programs that can be 
categorized as Supported Employment, compiicatea the develop- 
ment of a working definition. 

In an effort to Incorporate the most Important facets of 
Supported Employment the following working definition is pro-^ 
posed: 

Supported Employment Is paid employment in which 
appropriate ongoing services are provided to 
employees who are severely disabled in order for 
the individual to work productively. Specifically, 
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employees (who are severely disabled) in a Sup-- 
ported Employment setting must: (a) be engaged in 
pa^t-time or full-time amployment paid at a wage 
commensurate with the individual's production of 
goods or services J and based upon current competi- 
tive per unit rates| (b) need and be provided con- 
tinuous , high-intensity or periodic ^ ongoing sup- 
port services in order to maintain employment 
including support and assistance provided employ- 
ers ; and (c) be provided opportunities during the 
work day to be integrated with non-disabled indi- 
viduals other than those providing direct support 
services to employers. 

This definition of Supported Employment contains terms 
that are ambiguous and also in need of definition. Further 
clarification of each of the salient features is included in 
the following chapter. The follnwing section addresses 
specific concerns , 

Questions Concerning Supported Employment 

Q: Whatvdoes "appropriate ongoing services" mean? 

A: Ongoing services are those required by an individual 
to maintain a satisfactory level of work producti- 
vity and performance for paid employment. Examples 
of ongoing services include: periodic primary rein- 
forcers for employees who are severely handicapped 
(e.g.s profoundly mentally retarded, emotionally/ 
physically disabled, mobility impaired) periodically 
monitoring employee work performance and employer 
satisfaction, transportation, specialized job train- 
ing, job coaching, and re-tralning as appropriate* 
Services will varyi the new employee usually demands 
more intensive training, supervision^ rewards, and 
monitoring than longer=»term employees working on 
familiar tasks In familiar surroundings, 

Q: How does Supported Employment differ from the tradi- 
tional sheltered workshop? 

A: Supported Employment vAries from sheltered workshop 
settings in at least two major ways: 

(1) Supported Employment settings are ongoing work 
sites for employees rather than intermediate 
settings that may lead to competitive employ- 
ment I 
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(2) Supported Employment provides opportunities for 
integration with non-handicapped Individuals 
other than service providers. 

Q: Must Supported Employment programs also provide 
independent living services? 

A: No, the Supported Employment programs do not neces= 
sarily provide independent living or residential 
services. There Is a need, however, for planning to 
involve collaboration with community services In 
independent living. This need for collaboration 
? ?? involves transportation, counseling, etc. 
Collaborative planning can ease demands and restric- 
tions placed upon providers of Supported Employment 
opportunities. ^ j 

Q: Are Supported Employment workers paid at comoetitive 
rates? 

A: Supported Employment does not guarantee a minimum 
wage. It does compensate employees for their pro- 
duction of goods or rendering services on a unit 
price derived from a similar competitive market 
Fringe benefits wHJ generally be provided, includ- 
ing vacation leav^ , gick leave and health insurance. 
In addition, th^ axemplary Supported Employment 
environment will provide opportunities for 1ob 
enhancement . 

Q: Are special qualifications required for staff in a 
Supported Employment setting? 

A: Staff are required to be versatile and skilled in 
specific production service delivery related to the 
employer and in methods and techniques of training 
appropriate for use with Individuals with severe 
disabilities. Some professionals feel that Sup- 
ported Employment environments demand a fairly low 
staff to client ratio in order to provide the guid- 
ance, direction, and support necessary. 

Q: Who can provide Supported Employment opportunities? 

k: A variety of agencies, businesses, organizations and 
associations can create and maintain Supported 
Employment positions within a community. For exam- 
ple, business and Industry can provide a number of 
positions for Supported Employment if adequate sup- 
port and information is provided the employer Shel- 
tered workshops can create Supported Employment set- 
tings. Organizations serving specialized popula- 
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tions (deafnesSj blindness^ mental retardationj or 
physical disabiiity) are creating Supported Employ^ 
raent positions with intensive ongoing support. The 
range of alernatives and potential providers of Sup=- 
ported Employment are limitless giving an adequate 
level of support and information from human service 
agencies * 



Qi Is there anything new or unique about Supported 
Employment? 

A: Supported Employment is unique in that case manage^ 
ment of the Supported Employment client includes job 
site training, placement in the appropriate Sup- 
ported Employment setting^ and a support system 
aimed at Job maintenance , 

How is Supported Employment different from other 
transition from school^to-work programs? 

The key differences arei 

(1) The Supported Employment approach commits to 
providing the assistance necessary to maintain 
the person in employment. No time limit is 
placed on this assistance^ whereaSj transitional 
school-to^work programs concentrate activities 
on time^limited Job training and placement, 

(2) Supported Employment requires extended follow'-up 
beyond the capability of the vocational reha^ 
bilita tion program. 



Review of Supported Employment Models 

Job Coach/Employment Support 

The Job Coach, model establishes employment opportunities 
for individuals in local Industries on a one person/one job 
basis, A trained Job Coach develops the job in the Indus try ^ 
matches an individual to the job, trains the individual on 
the Job until performance criteria are met and provides on^ 
going follow-up support as long as necessary. Extensive 
research and .development for this model has been conducted at 
the Research and Training Center at Virginia Commonwealth 
University (VCU), The VCU Job Coach model has demonstrated 
effectiveness In generating long term competitive employinent 
opportunities p particularly for persons who are moderately or 
severely mentally retarded* The VCU Job Coach model Is oper- 
ating in Virginia in the Richmond, Norf oik. Northern 
Virginia, and Virginia Beach area and applications are occur- 
ring across the countrya The VCU Job Coach model consists of 
four basic steps: (1) job-client match and Job placement. 
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(2) job site training, (3) ongoing assessment, and (4) 1ob 
fill)""'' ^ Kregel, 1985- Revell , Wehman, & Arnold, 

^-f-- Supported Imployment programs which emphasize compe- 

titive job environments can be effectively characterized as 

^tl^^K ° ^^^^u^-., "^^i is ^ transitional or time lim- 

ited phase, m which job placement, direct Job site trainlns 
and advocacy, direct assessment and Intervention are pro= 
vided. The second phase is the provision of regular ongoing 
follow-up services on a dally, problem Intervenfion , or peri? 

required for the worker to remain an acceptable 

The distinctions between the time limited and ongoing 
?S? !S purposes of the assistance provided/ and 

Cb? the Identities of the coordinating agencies. The time 
limited or transitional phase has as its goal to stabilize 
the worker in employment and to establish an individualized 
requirement for long term maintenance of the person in 
employment In terms of coordinating agencies, the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program may best provide managing and 
funding during the Initial transitional phase. For the on- 
going support phase, the public programs which have histori- 
cally provided long term case management and funding for long 
term subsidized employment have a primary coordinating role. 

There are variations of this basic model which have been 
Illlin?frS' University of Washington, the University o? 

J-iiinois-Champaign-Urbana and University of Oregon. 

Enclave Model 

^ ^^f Enclave model consists of many of the benefits of 
t^ll^^^v^^ employment while providing support in a group set- 
StS^i:-!?^?^ example, m one Enclave model, workers with severe 
disabilities perform work tasks within a host electronics 
company, while a non-profit organization funded by a state 
agency provides support to the Individuals and the host com- 
pany (Rhodes & Valenta. 1985). Up to eight Inlividual 
workers with severe disabilities are Sorklng In a manufac- 
turing line managed by a specially trained Supervisor? 

Within the Enclave, payment for work performed Is com- 
mensurate with pay to others within the host company doing 
'^'PJ amount of work. Trainees work along sidi 

others doing the same workr however. limited work abilities 
and behavioral needs may require that workers be situated in 
proximity to each other to enhance training and superJlilon 
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Workers with disabilitiea receive the same benefits as others 
in the company (i.e,, working hours, lunch and break time, 
and performance evaluations). 

Services for the employees of this Enclave are initially 
funded by the state vocational rehabilitation agency. Later 
funding for long term support is transferred to the county 
developmental disabilities agency. 

Entrepreneurial Models 

Entrepreneurial models involve commercial enterprises 
employing both workers who are disabled and non^disabled thus 
providing an avenue for social integration. Because the 
model addresses local business opportunities , it functions 
well in either urban or rural environments. In rural com-- 
munlties where little business or industry exists ^ these 
enterprises may be the most viable strategy for creating 
employment opportunities. 

One example is the mobile crew which provides the oppor-- 
tunity for continuous ongoing support while offering inte^ 
grated employment. A small crew or set of crews having one 
supervisor and approximately five employees per crew perform 
work in regular Industry. Typically, the workers in a mobile 
crew pei^rform service operations for organiEations , busi^ 
nesses, and individual members. The mobile crew approach has 
been successful in both rural and urban settings. Models 
developed at the Universities of Oregon and Vermont offer 
examples of crew options that meet the definitional require-^ 
ments of Supported EmployTnent, 

Implications 

The national priority on Supported Employment has 
resulted in the development of several definitions which 
differ from agency to agency. This is to be expected, Reha-= 
bilitation agencies have and will continue to play a major 
role in planning^ developing and implementing Supported 
Employment programs , Based on these factors plus research , 
training and program experience will eventually result in a 
generally accepted definition by all concerned. 

There are many unanswered questions, but they too will 
be answered as agencies gain new knowledge and experience 
with Supported Imployment programs. This is proving true 
with the three models (1,©,^ job^coach, enclave^ entrepre^ 
neurial models) that have been Identified, Although each 
model has a different approach ^ the ultimate objective of the 
individual model is to place a select population of persons 
who are severely disabled into gainful employment according 
to their abilities and limitations. 
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Defining 

luality Parameters 
Witliin Supported 
Employment 



CHAPTER 

Four 



Chapter IV 



TITLEi Defining Quality Parameters Within Supported 

Employment 

OBJECTIVES! 1, To discuss minimum standards for Supported 

Employment programs * 

2. To describe quality services that comprise 
Supported Employment * 

SUMMARY: 



The purpose of this chapter is to address two issues 
that will confront rehabilitation counselors and other groups 
involved in implementing Supported Employment i (1) what are 
the minimum standards that must be present for qualification 
as Supported Employment | and (2) what features constitute 
quality within a Supported Employment option? The discussion 
of minimum standards is particularly important because Sup- 
ported Employment has been addressed in federal regulations , 
and consltitutes a priority of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration (U*S, Department of Education^ 1985). 
Creating funding and incentives to states to address Sup^ 
ported Employment as a service option is often complicated by 
the creation of an arbitrary line between an instance and a 
non^lnstance of Supported Employment, 



DISCUSSION: 



Core Features of Supported Employment 

The definitions of Supported Employment discussed in an 
earlier chapter identify the core features of Supported 
Employment programs* The focus upon integrated employment 
for individuals with severe disabilities who require ongoing 
support establishes the parameters to be expected from Sup^ 
ported Employment* While the definition of Supported Employ- 
ment identifies critical features j it does not specify the 
extent to which any of these features must be present. Nor 
does it provide specific guidance regarding the most desir- 
able approach for developing a program, making a referral, or 
selecting an employment option. 

The Developmental Disabilities Act of 1984 (Federal Reg- 
isterj 1984) establishes four criteria for Supported Employ-^ 
ment: an individual must be (1) engaged in employment, (2) in 
regular/integrated work settings, (3) with ongoing support 
present, and he or she must (4) experience a disability so 
severe that ongoing support is essential to maintain employ- 
ment , Additional interpretation is possible from information 
contained in guidelines accompanying the Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice Administration's federal demonstration grants to states 
(U*S, Department of Education, 1985)* The core features 
listed in Table 2 meet the intent of these guidelines. 
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TABLE II 



CORE FEATURES OF SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT 



EVALUATION QUESTIONS FOR NON-INSTANCE OF 



FEATURE MINIMUM FEATURES 



SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT 



1. Employment atatus Are persons gainfully employe Employee engaged in 

ed, e,g.j receiving wage and non-paid activity 
work benefit compenaation for 
labor? 



2^ Integration 



Are there fewer than nine 
persons with disabilities 
working in proximity to 
each otherl 



More than eight per- 
sons are employed in 
a group. 



Is the supported employment 
option not adjacent to other 
programs serving persons 
with disabilities? 



Do the employees work In prox- All non-service pro- 
imity to others who are not viders are disabled, 

professional service providers* 



3. Ongoing Support Are public (private) funds Ongoing funds are 

available on an ongoing basis not available, 
to a service provider who Is 
reaponaible for supporting 
the employment of persons 
with disabilities? 



Support is not 
required to sustain 
employment . 

Dof.s this support ensure that 

job requirements are met to 

the satisfaction of the employer? 



Is support routinely provided 
directly related to sustaining 
employment? 



4, Severity of 
disability 



Does service coordination 
exist, that (a) provides for 
individual planning, (b) deter- 
mines that the employee 
requires the level of support 
that is received, and (c) are 
persons in the program severely 
disabled receiving ongoing suppart 



Person employed 
requires only initial 
training and Job 
support * 
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Employment Status 

Supported Employment Is paid employment which cannot 
exist without the regular opportunity to work. The authors 
suggest that at a minimum, "regular opportunity" must consti- 
tute at least half-time work, or 20 hours per week. It is 
anticipated that states and localities may well favor more 
narrowly defined standards, for example by requlrlns paid 
work opportunities of at least 30 hours per week. Less ihan 
20 hours does not meet the intent of Social Security and is 
viewed as being under-employed, although Jobs at this level 
may still represent a significant improvement in employment 
opportunity. f j 

Although no minimum wage requirements are established 
tor Supported Employment, wages represent a logical perfor- 
mance measure for employment. Minimum standards are main- 
tained by the Department of Labor. 

Integration Opportunities 

Supported Employment usually Involves work in settinzs 
where people without: disabilities also work. While this is 
possible m non-profit organlEatlons that employ both people 
with and without disabilities, optional Jlaiements are in 
companies and organlEations with missions other than services 
to individuals with disabilities. Limitations have been 
advanced on the size of the workforce that can be disabled 
and still considered as of Supported Employment. Under the 
(nii^h ? H Special Education and Rehabilitative Services' 
(OSERS) federal initiative. Supported Employment is limited 
elch^ofher ^^l^l disabilities working in proximity to 

each other, and m a place not immediately adjacent to 
another program serving persons with disabilities (Will, 

Severity of Disability 

H-.-^^K?!*???'"'®'^ Employment was designed for persons with 
disabilities who cannot obtain and maintain employment 
without ongoing support. Examples of some disabiliy condl- 

re?arda?ior d^«f'^i? T^^i include moderate to severe mental 
retardation, deaf-blmd and severe physical limitations. 

Ongoing Support 

pn, f °^ program option to constitute Supported 

Employment, it must include the provision of ongoing- ^ Ire- 
f^^^L^^'^r'"' without which the employment would not bi main- 
tained. An individual should be considered to be receivi^c 
ongoing support when two conditions are present: (1) Mndl 
are available on a ongoing basis to an individual or servici 
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provider who Is responsible for the support, and (2) support 
is routinely provided for interventions directly related to 
sustaining employment • Time-limited pos t-placement follow- 
up of a person placed on a competitive job would not qualify 
as Supported Employment j however ^ ongoing weekly follow-up 
and Interventions to sustain job performance meet the two 
conditions * 

Job stability is an important feature of employment. It 
Is in part maintained by an employee ■ s job performance, 
including requisite social skills on the job* To meet work 
requirements J an organization (1) must have staff that are 
trained in the technical aspects of the type of work being 
performed^ (2) develop an environment prepared to facilitate 
the performance of work^ and (3) maintain quality standards 
of the workplace, A Supported Employment program that does 
not enable an individual to meet at least the minimum 
expectations of the employer will not sustain job stability. 

Supported Employment is being provided at some level 
when the mlnimura definitional standards are being met* These 
guidelines allow flexibility in providing Supported Employ- 
ment opportunities to a diverse group of persons with disa- 
bilities. A narrowing of these features creates the risk 
that some individuals may be excluded from Supported Employ- 
ment altogether j while the inclusive definition might risk 
the employment of some persons in employment situations that 
are unnecessarily restrictive (Bellamy, Rhodes, & Alblnj 
1985), The remainder of this chapter provides a review of 
performance measures that can be applied across program types 
and locations. 



A Quality Assurance Approach 

Wray (1985) suggests that quality assurances for human 
services must address standards relating to input, process^ 
and outcome* Input is described by Wray as human or material 
resources from which a service or product is produced. Pro- 
cess is defined variously as benchmarks of actual performance 
of staff doing assigned duties, of correspondence between 
service plans and services actually provided, or of direct 
measurements of the quality of the environment. Outcome 
standards typically specify results achieved by consumers, 
Wray, using Crosby *s (1979) definition, describes quality as 
"conformance to standards," 

Howeverj quality within Supported Employment must not be 
viewed narrowly, as a minimum set of standards to be met. If 
the divergent constraints, interests, and needs of individual 
communities are to be recognised, it is instructive to view 
employment opportunities as having features, including con-- 
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sumer outcomes, which range from unacceptable to exemplary. 

5? acceptance of employment, the choice will 
involve trading certain quality process features and outcomes 
to obtain others. For example, one Job may pay exceptionally 
high wages, yet be located in an environment where there are 
no other peer employees who are disabled. Consumers and 
consumer advocates must in this example choose between high 
wages and other available opportunities that may pay less In 
wages and benefits but be more integrated. ^ ^ ^ ^" 

Input and process standards have a varying importance 
depending upon the decisions to be made. Funding agencies 
SSf-i^J?^"" developers, for example, want assurancis that 
^Jnii? (input) are great enough to reasonably 

expect desired outcomes to be obtained. Human service manaa- 
ers require feedback on the effectiveness of processes in 
obtaining outcomes, and on what process changes will likely 
correct problems in obtaining outcomes. At the federal 
level, consumer outcomes achieved from investment in broad 
program designations (e.g.. Supported Employment) are rele- 
vant, whereas process standards relating to Individual ser- 
vice providers have little significance. 

■11 ^^f^® are many viewpoints that states and communities 
F assist in Supported Employment program 

develpment, placement decisions, performance monitoring and 
other routine functions in which quality is an Issue: Three 
considerations are discussed to assist in defining desirable 
characteristics of Supported Employment. 

Outcome Referenced Performance Measures 

Systematically monitoring outcomes of services for oer- 
sons with disabilities Is increasingly viewed as an lmpor= 
tant program element. Several critical outcome-related per- 
indicators are Implicit in the definition of Sup- 
ported Employment. Wages and work benefits are relatlvelv 
till ?t, measure. and are a useful index of employment suc^ 
cess. There remains a critical need to develop measures that 
l^^i ° ®' direct consumer related outcomes of employment 
^S^i'?-^"^^^ °^ physical integration that can 

across a variety of employment settings. In 
i^niiJ?^H ?^f' °- e^O'^O"" indices should be present for 
Supported Employment opportunities which provide (a) a net 

lion o/°S^r"^' ^1 ^»Ses paid, (b) a representa- 

tion of how many dollars are required from each service 
option to generate the consumer outcomes, (c) a determination 
if the service is economically viable for providers. to 
assure stability of the employment support, and (d thl 
employment impact upon government programs, such as reduc- 
tions in transfer payments. These Indices would facilitate 
program investment decisions, for example, generating cost 
affectiveness information for comparing progrims. * 
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Minimum Input and Process Standards 

Input standards Include many of the features defined in 
instances of Supported Employment (Table 2) as well as state 
and locally referenced standards that might be created rela-^ 
tive to resources such as funding and staffing. For example, 
employment status does not guarantee high or significant 
wages, but is a prerequisite. Similarly, social integration 
is not an automatic result of physical proximity^ but pro= 
vides a critical resource to achieving interaction between 
employees with and without disabilities. Even the provision 
of routine support is dependent upon the availability of 
adequate funding. Lack of resources in any of these areas 
creates performance constraints for service developers and 
providers * 

Traditional approaches for defining measurement of 
performance within human services rely primarily upon process 
standards (e.g*, Commission on Accreditation of Rehabilita'^ 
tion Facilities, 1984)* Minimum process standards are impor- 
tant in obtaining quality assurances within Supported Employe- 
ment. It is necessary to consider quality of the work envi- 
ronment, for example, as it relates to safety, job stability, 
and protection of employee rights* 

However, the need to create a variety of opportunities, 
unique to community and individual needs, presents a powerful 
rationale for not developing national Supported Employment 
standards relating to process. It may be most appropriate, 
and cost effective, for states and localities to rely upon 
the agencies aasigned by statute to oversee basic areas of 
concern* Examples are the U,S, Department of Labor (wage 
laws), OSHA (occupational safety) ^ and local fire departments 
(fire and general safety)* Supported Employment opportuni- 
ties are expected to meet existing regulatory obligations 
relating to the work environment* 

Quality Continuum 

As noted above, soma key performa. j indicators exist 
for Supported Imployment, Others need to . developed* The 
basic outcomes expected of Supported Employment remain con- 
stant across models, communities, and individuals-^everyone , 
for example, works for wages and normal work benefits. It 
may even be possible for a national consensus to be developed 
that defines the features of an exemplary Supported Employ- 
ment program* However, if we are to recognise the divergent 
constraints, interests, and needs of individual communities, 
it is instructive to view employment opportunities as having 
features which range from unacceptable to exemplary* Consist 
tent with the definition of Supported Employment, it is 
unacceptable to have employment in a sheltered workshop where 
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there are congregated a large number of persons with mobility 
and developmental disabilities, and where there are no peer 
workers without disabilltiee . 

Table 3 presents the minimum core features of Supported 
Employment (from Table 2) but adds the major characteristics 
of Supported Employment on a continuum of less to more desir^ 
able^ More desirable characteristics are consistent with the 
value placed by Supported Employment upon working in 
integrated environment. 

Carried a step further, these same values are present in 
the features of an "enclave" (Rhodes & Valenta, 1985)* This 
example of a special manufacturing line within a large com- 
pany would still need to meet the test of whether the workers 
required the intensive level of support available within the 
model , 

Core characteristics of Supported Employment as pre- 
sented in Tables 3 and 4, focus primarily upon input and 
process — the resources available and steps taken to achieve 
consumer outcomes. Actual employee economic benefits, levels 
of integration achieved, and other outcomes, are critical 
components of quality. Minimum standards are not adequate 
measures* Is $2.50 per hour in wages an example of quality? 
The answer is yes if prior earnings and Job history are 
non-existent and if behaviors exist that are incompatible 
with community job opportunities. The answer is no if the 
person is underemployed in a segregated facility, and able to 
sustain minimum eKpectations of a full wage community job. 
Quality outcomes must be viewed on a continuum in which 
Supported Imployment options are compared with the exemplary 
performance of other ^ similar emplo^ent opportunities. 
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TABLE HI 



QUALITY FEATURES Of SUPPORTED EMfLOYMENT 



FEATURES 


LESS DESIRABLE 


MORE DESIRABLE 


EfBployment 

Status 


20 hours per week of 
paid employment 


Full-time employment 


integration 


8 persons are employed 
In a group 


1 person with disa^ 
bilities Is employed 
at a Job site 




Has infrequent social 
contacts with non-^ 
disabled co-workers 


Has frequent social 
contacts with non- 
disabled co-workers 




Works in proKimity to few 
non- disabled employees | 
does dissimilar jobs to 
that performed by other 
employees 


Works in proximity to 
non^disabled co-workers 
doing similar work 



Ongoing Support 



Funded support is available 
but at inadequate amounts or 
times to ensure job require^ 
are met 



Adequate funded sup- 
port is available to 
ensure Job requirements 
are met 



Level of support provided Support sustains employ- 

does not consistently sustain ment opportunity 
employment without interruption 



Support system assesses per^ 
formance through employer 
reports only 



Support system directly 
assesses Job performance 
and provides remediation 
or training as necessary 



Severity of 


Limited aval labl 11 ty of 


Service coordination 


disability 


service coordination exists 


mechanism determines 




for persons with most 


employment option is 




severe disabilities 


appropriate and "least 






restrictive, " 1 ,e , , 






provides needed support 






only 
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TABLE IV 



QUALITY CHAEACTIRISTIGS OF A SPECIAL MANUFACTURING LINE TO EMPLOY 
PERSONS WITH SEVEEE DISABILITIES WITHIN A LARGE COMPANY 



Characteristics 
1* Physical Space 



Type of Work 



3. Personnel 
Status 



4, Pay, Benefits 



Transportation 



Number of 
Special Line 
Employees 



Work Routines 
(e»g«9 hours 
worked, days 
worked, break 
lunch times) 



Less Desirable 

Employees are physically 
separated from co-workers 
by walls or other barriers 



Work performed is not 
typically done by co- 
workers 

Employees are legally 
employed by a thrid-party 
support organization 



Arrive via segregated 
bus for people with disa= 
bililties 

Larger numbers (more 
than 8) 



Different from routines 
of workers 



More Desirable 

Employees are located in 
in physical prximlty to 
co-workers | co-workers 
work in prximlty to 
employees with disa- 
bilities. 

Work performed is typical 
of work done by co-workers 



Employees are legally 
employed by the host 
company 

Pay and benefits are based 
upon productivity, commen- 
surate with wages/benefits 
received by co-workers. 

Arrive via carpools with 
co-workers or by public 
transportation 

Employees with disabilities 
represent small percentage 
or less of total workforce^ 
groups no more than 8 
persons with disabilities 

Same as those of co-workers 



Staff 

Supervision 



Low skills in industry 
practices and in training/ 
supervising person with 
dlsabl llties 

Supervisor is employed by 
third-party support 
organlEation 



Understands relevant company 
procedures and brings 
training/supervision skills 
to company 

Supervisor is employed 
directly by company 
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TABLE IV, continued 

Characteristics Less Deslrabla 

9, Support Is highly visible within 

Organisation the host company (has 

staff present at all 
times acts subcontractor 
wi thin company) 



More Desirable 

Maintains low visibility^ 
but assists company when 
requested to mainta ' 
and support employf^^t ^ 
e^g*j training othfL 
company employeesj -.w- 
vldin^. behavior ma^^^ge'- 
ment consultation^ 
screening potential 
employees, and maintain- 
ing special documentation 
required by government 
(if any) 
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Implications 

There is a growing national interest in Supported 
Employment, including parameters and issues relatina to 
qualty. Federal guidelines offer definitions which address 
core features. These features call for significant changes 
from traditional practices. A number of current service 
options do not authorize these core features of Supported 
Employment, even if wages are paid. Size, levels of integra- 
tion, present, and Inappropriate service populations are 
among the reasons for this exclusion. 

The proliferation of Supported Employment programs will 
require specific strategies for quality assurance. k con- 
sensus needs to be developed on the performance indicators by 
which services are monitored. Within Supported Employment 
these indicators include consumer wages and related benefits' 
The need continues for measures of Job satisfaction and 
levels of integration. 

In addition to performance indicators monitoring con- 
sumer and significant outcomes, quality assurance standards 
must be developed. These characteristics may reflect minimum 
input and process standards. At the present stage of devel- 
opment, states and communities are encouraged to view the 
critical resources needed and organizational features to be 
developed as a continuum of less and more desirable 
possibilities. 
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Chapter V 



TITLE- 
OBJECTIVES : 



Defining The Target Population 

1 , To provide an overview of the learning 
characteristics of persons with severe 
disabilities . 



2, To describe the components of a Supported 
Employraent model which assists in 
effective vocational training of persons 
with severe disabilities. 

SUtMARY : 



Although many individuals who will be served through 
Supported Employment will be mentally retarded^ other special 
populations will also benefit from these services. These may 
include persons who are disabled as a result of developmental 
disabilities, mental illness, severe mobility Impairments, 
deaf^blind, traumatic brain injuries^ among others. This 
section is directed at the learning characteristics of per^ 
sons who are mentally retarded primarily because of the 
number engaged in long-term day and workshop programs who are 
viable candidates for Supported Employment, 

DISCUSSION: 



Supported Employment and Mental Retardation 

Persons with severe mental retardation "manifest 
difficulties in relation to most acknowledged learning and 
performance phenomena" (Brown, Nisbet, Ford, Sweet, Shiraga 
York & Loomls, 1983, p, 73), Complex, multi-step tasks are 
acquired at a much slower rate and repeated practice trials 
are necessary for persons with mental retardation to reach a 
specified performance criterion (Brown et al , , 1983), The 
difference in learning for these individuals is apparent in 
the time it takes to reach the point where they begin to 
learn. An analysis of the data indicates that they take 
longer to attend to relevant dimensions of tasks and thus 
begin learning more slowly than nonretarded persons (Zeaman, 
1965). Also persons with severe mental retardation forget or 
lose acquired skills at a significantly higher rate than 
nondisabled learners. Once these skills are forgotten, more 
time and training is required to regain or relearn the task 
(Brown et al , , 1983), 

Additional difficulties in the performance of complex, 
multi--step tasks for persons with severe disabilities 
involves a well documented inability to consistently general^ 
i^e or maintain performance across settings following 
training. According to Stokes and Baer (1977), generaliza- 
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tidn takes place when the relevant or learned behaviors occur 
under different, nontraining conditions with different 
persons, settings, behaviors and time. Generalization of 
skills then occurs when the subject demonstrates the desired 
behaviors in different environments with little or no 
additional training* As the severity of mental retardation 
increases, the likelihood of skills generalizing from che 
training setting to natural environments decreases (Brown et 
al. , 1983) . 

In summary, persons with severe mental retardation 
display performance deficits which must be addressed within 
vocational training. These include: 

-learning fewer complex skills 

^learning at a slower rate 

-^requiring more direct instructional cues 

--tendency to forget or lose acquired skills 

-inability to consistently generalize 

Despite the barriers these learning characteristics 
represent, the current research suggests that with the 
implementation of an adequate training technology and 
appropriate intervention strategies, persons with severe 
retardation can learn complex vocational tasks and work in a 
variety of integrated, competitive work settings (Gold, 1980 - 
Mithaug, 1980* Rusch & Mithaug, 1980 j Wehman, 1981). 

Implications for Training 

Since persons with mental retardation learn fewer 
complex skills, it becomes essential the skills learned are 
functional to the learner's vocational and Independent living 
needs. Instruction in nonfunctional areas that require a 
disproportionate amount of actual training time, e.g., 
performing simple, repetitive, simulated tasks to a specified 
performance criterion, should be reevaluated in light of 
alternative functional training, e,g., learning actual work 
tasks to employer specif iclations . 

Although persons with mental retardation take longer to 
learn a task, (Zeaman, 1965), once they reach the point where 
they begin to attend, they learn at essentially the same rate 
as a nonretarded person (Gold, 1981), It is, therefore, the 
responsibility of a professional trainer to arrange the work 
environment so the learner can perform most effectively 
without the interference of distracting or irrelevant 
elements. Fractically speaking, teaching vocational tasks in 
the actual environment would reduce the time needed for the 
worker to transfer skills learned from one setting to 
another. 
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The number of direct instructional trials provided and 
the techniques utilized for task training are relevant 
variables in the acquisition of complex tasks. To facilitate 
learning for persons with severe mental retardation^ task 
training should be approached systematically. Techniques 
such as task analysis (the act of breaking a task into its 
component parts) and teaching task par ts sequentially (Goldj 
1971) have been demonstrated as helpful in the acquisition of 
complex vocational skills. Repeated practice on vocational 
tasks affects the maintenance of acquired skills. In 
addition^ the presence of a trainer within the work setting 
providing systematic instruction^ ensures that skills are 
maintained at an acceptable performance level and retained 
over time. 

An assumption is frequently made by staff providing 
vocational services to persons with severe mental disabili- 
ties that they will transfer or generalize skills learned in 
simulated situations to actual work environments. This 
cannot be assumed for persons with mental retardation. The 
skills taught to these learners must be applicable to real 
situations and be used within the actual work environment on 
a consistent basis* The model of rehabilitation which 
promotes the acquisition of skills within a simulated setting 
prior to placement within an actual work site^ as a rule is 
not appropriate for persons with severe mental retardation. 
To facilitate skill development and community job placement^ 
tasks should be taught within the environment in which they 
will be performed. 

Carefully selected community job sites for try=outs not 
only provides for increased independence but for integration 
of adults with disabilities into the community itself. It 
also provides a natural setting for nondisabled workers to 
assist in the development of the vocational skills of persons 
with severe disabilities. Breaking down the myths and 
stereotypes regarding the risks of empldying persons with 
disabilities including those with severe mobility limitations 
will not occur until employers have the opportunity to 
observe and interact with these persons in integrated work 
settings. 

Application to an Expanded Population 

The focus of this section on learning characteristics is 
on persons who are mentally retarded. Current demonstrations 
of Supported Employment have focused heavily on this 
population. It is clear that there is an expanded population 
of persons with severe disabilities whose potential for 
success in retaining competitive employment is enhanced 
significantly by having access to job site support. This 
population includes persons who have received traumatic brain 
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injuries J persons with severe mobility and communication 
Impairments resulting from cerebral palsy, and persons with 
chronic mental Illness. The employment handicaps potentially 
faced by individuals within each of these populations in 
terms of social skills^ adaptive work behaviors , mobility to 
and within the work site, communications skills^ and produc- 
tivity can be addressed within the principles of Supported 
Employment, These principles emphasise a job/client match^ 
integration with a nondlsabled work force ^ and on=»gDing job 
site support. 

For mobility Impaired individuals, as with all severe 
disabilities, the application of Supported Employment to 
their needs places an emphasis on industrially based assess-- 
ments and job tryouts^ job analysis^ Job restructuring ^ modi- 
fication of work place, communication aids^ and employer/ 
co-worker education. Intervention by the job coach when 
changes in Job requirements occur can be extremely helpful in 
maintaining acceptable productivity. 

Persons recovering from and compensating for a traumatic 
brain injury can benefit from Supported Employment where 
emphasis can be placed on cognitive (including learning), 
social, and mobility factors. The rehabilitation period for 
a person with a brain injury can frequently be lengthy with 
the potential requirement for ongoing and substantial inter- 
ventions at the job site. The job coach can be a positive 
Influence on the injured person's development of realistic 
insight into residual vocational competency. 

For persons experiencing chronic mental illness, a Sup^ 
ported Employment program can assist employers in under-- 
standing the nature of periodic emotional disturbances and 
may Intervene to resolve a job threatening crisis before loss 
of employment. Just as learning principles are a key to the 
application of Supported Employment to persons with mental 
retardation. Supported Employment with other populations can 
be firmly based in the rehabilitation principles appropriate 
to each group. 

Implications 

Supported Employment is designed to serve populations 
generally underserved in the past. Although only a small 
segment of the total handicapped population is in this cate-- 
gory, all agencies concerned must coordinate efforts if the 
needs of this clientele are to be met. Specific programs 
must be developed to meet specific needs of individuals who 
are mentally retarded, mentally 111 , severely mobility 
impaired, traumatic brain Injured, deaf-blind, among others. 
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As programs are initiated, considerations must be given 
to how these individuals learn as well as speed of learning. 
Additional factors include the need for repetition, coaching 
from others and breaking down complex tasks into basic com-- 
ponents. The indications are that skills are best learned in 
the actual work situations rather than the traditional model 
of transfering skills or knowledge from one situation to 
another^ which is now the common practice* With most, if not 
allj of these populations the presence of a Job-coaf*h 
enhances eventual success especially in terms of Job changes, 
social situations and peer /supervisor relationships. 
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Chapter VI 



TITLE: Preparing the Community for Supported Employ-- 

ment 

OBJECTIVES I 1, To emphaaize that If Supported Employment 

programs are to be succesefuli all par= 
ties concerned must be involved* 

2* To discuss the roles schools and parents 
of children wi th severe disabilities ^ 
professionals and employers play in the 
transition from school-^to work, 

SUMMARY: 

The transition process is a complex procedure for 
ensuring the availability of quality service options to per- 
sons with disabilities* It requires effective programming 
within secondary educations participation and cooperation 
from parents J educators and adult service providers , and an 
array of services available at the post secondary level* 
Each of these must be in place to assure the maintenance of a 
quality life within the community for persons with severe 
disabilities p 

DISCUSSION: 

OptimlEing vocational outcomes for persons with severe 
disabilities is a difficult goal which requires coordinated 
planning and preparation by all involved parties. Supported 
Employment provides opportunities for individuals with severe 
disabilities who have not benefitted from services in the 
past. This Chapter will offer brief suggestions for schools ^ 
parents, professionals^ employers and communities in general* 
The succeeding chapter will discuss preparation for supported 
emplojnnent for the population making the transition from 
school to work. 

Transition From School to Work 

The transition from school to work movement has received 
considerable attention during the past few years. Combined 
with special education^ vocational education and other 
school/community based services, transition is designed to 
bridge-the-gap between school and the work world. Employment 
is the end product of transitional services. 

In the OSERS model for transition^ there are three 
bridges designed to Insure an array of services for all 
students leaving special education: 1) generic services 
available to both persons who are disabled and non-disabled, 
2) time limited services, and 3) transition with ongoing ser- 
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vices. Supported Employment would be a part of the third 
bridge which Is designed to serve students with severe disa- 
bilities who typically have not received employment and 
training at a post^secondary level* 

In transitional services, planning and coordination must 
begin early and involve community agencies ^ parents, schools 
and employers. Perhaps the major challenge is for all agen-- 
cies to reach an efficient and workable interagency agreement 
which will insure the delivery of appropriate services at the 
appropriate time. Collaboration which is effective will pre- 
vent duplication of programs , services, and personnel as well 
as the role and responsibility of each agency in terms of 
arranging, providing and purchasing services. 

Parents 

The "worker identity" is multi-faceted and results from 
numerous developmental experiences. Parents rarely think in 
terms of employment for their sons or daughters who are 
severely disabled* As a result, they may not involve their 
children in essential developmental activities important to 
adult work role fulfillment* The following suggestions 
represent the methods used by some parents of children with 
severe disabilities who have become successfully employed: 

1* Chores/Re sponsibili t ies * These help a youngster develop 
the concept of work responsibility, yet represent a 
great challenge* It may be difficult to have a child do 
the dishes or take out the trash when a parent could 
perform the tasks in a small fraction of the time* 
Structured instruction and supervision may be the last 
thing a parent wants to provide after a long day's work* 
However, chores with progressively Increasing responsi- 
bility have helped many children prepare for the school 
to work transition. Responsibilities establish work as 
something which must be done by all family members and 
is a part of family life. Chores also offer parents 
Insights into a child's specific learning abilities. 
Enlightened professionals will frequently ask about 
chores when preparing a transition plan for a youngster. 

2, Work Exposure: Children are fascinated by their parents* 
work. Visits to the parent's Jobs or to other work 
sites can encourage them to fantasize about future work 
roles and youngsters with disabilities can profit from 
these same experiences. 

3, Responsibility for Money: It is helpful for a child to 
learn the relationship between money and work at an 
early age. This is especially important since some 
children with severe disabilities may not understand 



money. Parents can help connect money to a tangible 
reward for the child * For example , one child who was 
particularly fond of "Big Mac's" got money for one only 
if his chores were completed satisfactorily* 

Understanding Employer Expectations: Employers expect a 
fair day's work^ good productivity and dependability* 
The Supported Employmant model can teach individuals 
with severe disabilities to meet these employer expecta- 
tions. When individuals with severe disabilities are 
good and productive employees j it is likely that 
employers ^ co-workers ^ and communities will increase 
ther expectations and respect for the work ability and 
individual potential of persons with disabilities. In 
order to be taken seriously in the competitive labor 
marketj it is helpful for workers with disabilities to 
assume the proper worker role, i.e., look as though they 
fit in with their non-disabled co-workera. Examples of 
ways not to fit are: carrying a cartoon character lunch 
box when other workers carry brown bags; and wearing a 
suit to work when all the coworkers wear jeans. 

Summer Jobs* Summer Jobs can provide valuable 
work exposure and work experience for adolescents with 
disabilities. They can also identify potential problems 
which can be addressed in the coming year's educational 
program* Informal Jobs in the neighborhood can help a 
youngster to develop work responsibility. Many times 
such opportunities are acquired only through parental 
pursuit. Some communities have work experience programs 
for adolescents with disabilities using Job Training and 
Placement Act (JTPA) resources* 

Advocacy: Parents of persons with severe disabilities 
often have to advocate for services for their children 
in order to place them into a less restrictive environ- 
ment: defend the ir children's abilities in the face of 
low expectations of professionals; and research and 
assertively request programs to fit their children's 
unique needs. They must refuse to accept "one track" 
programming* Parents have gone through due process 
hearings to secure appropriate education. Through their 
pioneering efforts , not only were thrir children helped, 
but these parents also helped many more by educating 
professionals and communities. 

Many communities may not be ready to accommodate the 
employment needs of individuals with severe disabilities 
and parent groups can do much to stimulate the develops 
ment of supported employment programs. For those parents 
who are inexperienced in advocacy^ programs are avail- 
able to assist in learning how to advocate for educa'- 
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tional and employment programs for their children. For 
further information on such programs and available 
resources, readers are advised to contact PARENT 
CATION ADVOCACY TRAINING CENTER, 228 South Pitt Street, 
Suite 300, Alexandria, Virginia 22314, telephone.- 
(703) 836-2953. 

Professionals 

Much of w.ia^ was said earlier for parents applies to 
professionals, in general, in their work with persons with 
severe disabilities. The following three key considerations 
are important to involvement in Supported Employment, 

Values: Professionals involved with persons with severe 
disabilities must have a strong belief In and respect 
for human rights and individual dignity. Without this 
approach, the old "caretaker" attitudes and approaches 
take over. Not only do these approaches diminish 
respect for the individual, they lead to lowered expec- 
tations and a lack of Individually oriented training. 

Expectations I Low expectations on the part of profes^ 
sionals may lead to lowered work performance on the part 
of persons with severe disabilities. Professionals must 
guard against this tendency to avoid becoming an addl= 
tional handicapping condition to their clients. 

Knowledge of Technology and Resources: Professional 
preparation programs in rehabilitation and special 
education should include applied behavior analysis and 
other specific training techniques. Professionals in 
the field should become aware of the positive effects of 
behavioral techniques. University educators need to 
work toward including applied behavioral technologies 
and functional training philosophy in graduate school 
curriculum. 

Employers 

Employers- Perspective 

In planning for Supported Employment, it will be helpful 
for professionals to learn to think in terms of the 
employer's perspective on hiring persons with disabilities as 
well as those who are non-disabled. Often asked questions 
regarding persons who are severely handicapped are: What will 
this cost me in terms of productivity? What are the 
insurance implications? If problems arise which necessitate 
terminating the Individual ■ s employment, will the agency 
provide assistance in this area? What about safety and 
at tendence issues? 




Potential Benefits to Employers 

Supported Employment offers many potential benefits to 
employers including decrease in turnover on entry level jobs, 
as3iBtance in training and supervision of workers^ continued 
follow up and intervention when necessary , a source of 
dependable employees, and assistance with their affirmative 
action plan. 



Employer Advisory Committees 

A Supported Employment program can benefit substantially 
from an advisory committee of committed employers. Possible 
uses include assistance In development of a marketing 
strategy, periodic external evaluation of the Supported 
Emplo^yment program, and review and r ecommendtions regarding 
program directions. One caution should be added here-" 
committee involvement is critical f If a program decides on 
an employer advisory committee, it cannot be only a paper 
committee. That could cause alienation of employers. 

Marketing 



In recent years a good deal of material has been written 
on the marketing approach to placement of persons with 
disabilities into employment. This approach can be 
particularly useful In preparing to implement Supported 
Employment, Examples of publications on the topic Include: 

Boone, L, , & Corthell, D, (Eds,) (1982), Marketing: An 
approach t r ^©lacemen t . Ninth Institute on Rehabili- 
tation Issu^^; Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin^ 
Stoutj Reha *.i tation Research and Training Center, 

Spann, J, (Ed,) (1982), Marketing: A how-to book for 
VR. Ninth Institute on Rehabilitation Issues, West 
Virginia: West Virginia University^ West Virginia 
Research and Training Center. 

Community Leadership 

Although much of what has been said previously applies 
as well to communities, there are additional issues which are 
specific to communities. Strong community leadership, with a 
Supported Employment focus, can stimulate program develop- 
ment. Without interageny coordination and service delivery 
Supported Employment does not happeii. Employers, private 
industry councils, agencies, professional groups, parents, 
disability groups and professionals all need to be involved 
m a coordinated effort to help the community to utilize this 
greatly underutilized resource in its labor pool. The poten- 
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tial leadership for such a coordination effort could come 
from a variety of potential agencies or organizations ^ e.g.j 
vocational rehabilitation 5 county developmental disabilities 
office 5 as well as an education-rehabllitatlon-labor 
consortium. 

Positive Public Education: Community efforts to educate 
the public regarding the work potential of persons with dlsa*- 
bilities could increase the community's perceived identifica^ 
tion of these individuals as fully participating members* 

Assessment of Resources: Communities will need to do 
careful assessment of their resources for Supported Employ- 
ment programs* Areas which should be investigated include: 
existing and potential transportation resources; supported 
and supervised housing programs; and Social Security and 
Supplemental Security Income regulations ^ including the 
relatively new work incentives* The affect of earning levels 
and different work schedules on supported living programs 
needs to be considered. 

Implications 

Rehabilitation agencies will play a major role in the 
implementation of Supported Employment programs. However j to 
be successful, other community resources must be used* 
Regulations and policies will place some restrictions on 
these agencies including the length of time that services can 
be provided. Implicit for success will be the ro! ^.s of the 
school In preparing individuals who are severely handicapped 
for making the transition from school to work; parents in 
assisting these individuals to become as independent as 
possible; professionals who place and assist this clientele 
in an appropriate competitive employment situation; and 
employers who hire workers with disabilities* 

School systems and rehabilitation agencies must identify 
these individuals early, which should be helped by the fact 
that the the actual number will be small. Individualized 
plans should be developed Involving all concerned, especially 
parents, schools and professionals* The ultimate goal of 
this plan, which would be subject to change as needed, would 
be to prepare the individual who is disabled and could 
benefit from Supported Employment Services for placement at 
an appropriate Job* With the placement objective in mind^ 
employers would be an important community resource in any 
Supported Employment program. 
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Rehabilitation agencies can be tremendous assets in 

Supported Employment programs^ but real success on an 

extended basis will depend upon the support of community 
based resources. 
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Chapter VII 



TITLE- 



Incorporating Supported Employment into the 
Community 



OBJECTIVES: 



1 , 



To emphasize a need for development of a 
wide array of Supported Employment options 
within the communi ty • 



2, 



To provide information that will assist 

s ta te rehabilitation agencies to implement 

Supported Employment programs within local 
communities . 



3. 



To provide a description of the various 
options that can be developed within the 
community to meet the needs of the 
population that can benefit from Supported 
Employment services . 



SUGARY : 



There is need for an array of Supported Employment 
options within local communities. These options should be 
determined by the handicapped population utilizing the pro- 
gramj the services that can be provided effectivelyj and the 
employment opportunities that exist locally. As a minimum 
the options are 1) the opportunities for full competitive 
employment and 2) work which produces a subminimum wage for a 
work force made up predominantly of persons with disabili^ 
ties. The key to community involvement in Supported Employ^ 
ment is to provide consumers with choices ^ quality employ- 
ment ^ and support at the level required to meet job demands. 
These components are reviewed in the following discussion, 

DISCUSSION^ 

Supported Employment programs in the past have been 
developed primarily for Individuals who are mentally 
retarded. There nave also been Supported Employment programs 
provided for pe sons who are mentally ill, deaf^blindj or 
have other disabilities. It is apparent that many persons 
with traumatic brain injuries will require ongoing support at 
the Job site if they are to enter and remain in employment. 
The difficulties many persons with severe disabilities have 
had accessing employment opportunities through nonsupported 
employment is well documented| it is evident that if high 
unemployment among the disabled population "is to be reducedj 
innovative approaches which can be prescrip tively adapted to 
individual disability groups must be available* 
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Variaty of service designs. Vocational rehabilitation 
programs emphasize comprehensive planning and programming for 
the clients they serve. For many persons with severe disa- 
bilities to successfully enter the labor force, rehabili-- 
tation agencies must design more specialized and prescriptive 
services* A range of Supported Employment service designs 
described in earlier chapters include (1) the Job coaches 
(2) enclaves in industry, (3) mobile work crews, and (4) pro- 
duction oriented specialized businesses. Within these basic 
designs, there are possible variations which can be prescript 
tive to particular needs. For example, job coach support 
placements can be utilized for persons who are mentally 
retarded, persons who are chronically mentally ill, indivi- 
duals with traumatic brain injuries, or people whose communi- 
cation skills and mobility are severely impaired. Flexibi-^ 
lity is required in the delivery of services to meet the 
individual requirements of the particular work situation and 
and the service recipient. 

Matching Individuals With Appropriate Employment 

Demonstrations of Supported Employment programs fre- 
quently emphasize a Job/client match as a core component. 
For the individual supported in competitive environments, 
this match follows from preplacement assessment activities, 
employer interviews, and Job analysis. For group oriented 
approaches such as enclaves or work crews, this match results 
from identification of the nature and appropriateness of the 
work itself and the employer's willingness to operate within 
a defined structure of support services. Whether it be for 
an individual or a group, employment opportunities must be 
viewed in terms of the work itself^ the abilities and defi- 
ciencies brought to the work by the prospective employee(s), 
and the receptiveness of the employer to participating in a 
Supported Employment program. 

Gaps in Services: Dangers and Pitfalls 

Important considerations in developing an array of 
options within a state program of Supported Employment or 
within a community is the multiagency nature of staffing, 
funding^ and managements By definition, a Supported Employ- 
ment program requires a commitment to ongoing support on the 
Job. Ongoing Supported EmployTnent programs and transitional 
services are usually funded and managed by more than one 
agency. Services and case management roles are shifted as 
the recipient moves from training to the Job with the needed 
support service. For the program to include multiple service 
options , the various agencies will frequently need to 
negotiate roles based on the specific population. 
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An example of the challenges of developing a multiple 
option program can be seen in contrasting support services 
for the mentally retarded population and the trauma tlcally 
brain injured population (TBI), There is, to a certain 
eKtentj a system in place to provide services to the severely 
disabled, mentally retarded population and establishing a 
program of Supported Employment which, for this population 
means making changes in an existing system. For the TBI 
population, a comparable service does not exist. There is no 
identified potential funding service or manager of the on-- 
going support requirements. Therefore, in establishing the 
multiple array of options oriented to the TBI population, the 
coordinating agency must contend with gaps in the existing 
system rather than changing the existing system. For a pro^ 
gram of Supported Employment to be truly available to the 
cross section of populations who need and would benefit from 
these services, attention must be paid both to redirecting 
existing components of the adult service system and to ad- 
dressing the gaps which presently exist in that system. 

Role of Rehabilitation Facilities 

Rehabilitation service organizations, including shel- 
tered workshops, comprehensive rehabilitation centers and 
work activity centers', all play a major role in the provision 
of services for people with disabilities. 

It is clear that existing service organizations provide 
a major resource to the field in terms of volunteer effort, 
established ties to the business community, financial 
resources, and personnel skills and experience. The 
challenge is to incorporate these resources into a strategy 
for implementing Supported Employment on a broad basis. In 
Supported Employment it is Important that facilities redirect 
training strategies, re--examine organiEational structure, and 
deal with economic issues. 

Program Funding Impediments 

A major Impediment to the funding of Supported Employ-- 
ment programs is the lack of public funds allocated for that 
purpose. The establishment of Supported Employment programs 
IS presently dependent upon successfully competing for demon- 
stration project funds or reallocation of existing resources. 
In the following chapter, one funding option is explored in 
which a service provider negotiates a vendor contract for 
Supported Employment services with several public agencies 
within a state. The purpose of this section is to discuss 
potential disincentives to Supported Employment that will 
require the attention of program developers at the state and 
local level . 
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Income support disincentives . While intended to do 
otherwise^ it Is likely that national public programs pro- 
viding for the care and protection of individuals who are 
severely disabled consitltute the major disincentlvee to the 
employment of these persons. The major income support and 
health care programs , i * e . , Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) and Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI/CDB) 
which include the Medicaid and Medicare programs 5 provide 
income support and health care financing to persons who are 
disabled only If they are unable to engage in substantial 
work because of their disability. The Social Security 
Handbook defines disability as 

Inability to do any substantial gainful accivlty by 
reason of medically determinable physical or mental 
impairment which can be expected to result in death or 
which has lasted or can be expected to last for a con= 
tlnuous period of not less that 12 months,., A person 
must not only be unable to do his or her previous work 
commensurate with the previous work but cannot , consld-- 
ering age, education^ and work experiences engage in any 
other kind of substantial work which exists in the 
national economy." (p* 81) 

Substantial gainful activity (SGA) is defined as earning 
$300 or more per month (Social Security Handbook), Since the 
majority of persons who would be placed in Supported Employ^ 
ment situations are likely to be SSI or SSDI/CDB recipients^ 
the provision of Social Security legislation will" have 
considerable impact on the success or failure of the 
programs . 

The SSI eligibility process is In itself a major dls±n= 
centive. The application process which takes from two months 
to a year requires the appilcant to document that he or she 
is unable to engage in substantial work* This documentation 
is ordinarily supplied by medical specialists j vocational and 
social service professionals. Extensive coaching Is usually 
provided by friends and family members to help Insure a 
successful application* The process in and of Itself has a 
tendency to persuade the applicant of his or her inability to 
work by its complexity and duration. Once having become 
eligible J the beneficiary must periodically document continue 
ed Inability to work in order to continue receiving benefits. 

The current system of services contains major work 
disincentives for individuals receiving benefits, A person 
receiving benefits is faced with a potential reduction or 
total loss of cash and related benefits; Ce*g.j benefits^ 
medical care and other social and support services). The 
risk of losing secure monthly income for employment which may 
or may not continue and which may pay li 1 1 le more than the 
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monthly SSI benefit is not particularly enticing to the 
beneficiary or the family* Relatives concerned about their 
legal or moral obligations are not likely to encourage a 
relative who is mentally retarded to give up a secure bene- 
fitj particularly if they may be partially dependent them=- 
selves on the income support payment* The concern about the 
security of this income is apt to be equally as great as the 
concern about the amount. 

This situation has been temporarily alleviated for the 
SSI beneficiary as a result of two demonstrations known as 
Section 1619 (a) and (b) which were incorporated into the 
Social Security Act in 1981, Section 1619(a) enables people 
with low- to=modera te earnings to receive reduced pa3rments 
indefinitely^ even when earnings exceed SGA, Medical Assis- 
tance (MA) eligibility automatically continues as long as any 
SSI payment is received. This Increases the work incentives 
for persons earning up to the "break-even" amount^ which is 
currently set at $735 per month for an individual. 

Section 1619(b) permits continued MA eligibility when 
SSI payments are terminated due to higher earnings, MA 
eligibility continues for people earning more than the 
federal break-even amount ^ which is $735 plus the average 
cost of MA services^ if they have used or expect to use MA 
services. The threshold amount currently is set at $989 per 
month and may be raised soon to reflect Increased MA costs. 
SSA can determine that persons with extraordinary medical 
costs, such as attendant carCj may earn even more without 
losing MA benefits. 

Both of these provisions will terminate in 1987 unless 
Congress acts to renew them. 

Additional benefits such as rent subsidies, public 
housing, social services , school lunches, and Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) are sometimes contingent upon 
continued eligibility for the additional benefits. Thus the 
consequences of employment at or above minimum wage can be a 
reduced standard of living in addition to the loss of 
"secure" financial Income and assurance of medical care. 
However^ none of the disincentives to individuals relating to 
Supported EmployTnent are different from those faced histori- 
cally by any population served by vocational rehabilitation 
agencies . 

Disincentives for Rehabilitation Facilities and Workshops 

While Supported Employment as a service is not a new 
concept. It provides a new direction td services tradition- 
ally provided by sheltered workshops. The new element in 
services is that Supported Employment will be with community 
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based employers rather than within the workshop setting it= 
self. Although many workshops throughout the country °have 
operated Supported Employment programs, it has generally been 
as an adjunct to the "on si te" workshop program^ Implementa- 
tion of Supported Employment programs will require that 
workshop programs become communi ty-based , wl th the client 
moving from the workshop into gainful employment as an 
employee. 

This changeover in operational style has a significant 
effect on workshop coats, and the disbursement of clients 
from one to numerous locations increases the number and type 
of staff resources required. Secondarily, it reduces a 
contract income upon which workshops have traditionally 
relied. Contract income has typically averaged about 50 
percent of the total operating income for sheltered workshops 
with training fees, subsidies, and private fund raising 
efforts making up the remainder of their operating income. 
The loss of this income resource must be supplemented by 
other income, generally through a significant increase in the 
charge of fees for service. 

The net result is likely to be transfer of cost from the 
private sector (private employers contracting for good or 
services) to the public sector (government agencies who pay 
for services by the workshops in order to place and maintain 
clients in Supported Employment situations). Supported 
Employment and other community based rehabilitation services 
are extensions of those services that rehabilitation facili= 
ties usually provide. This existing work force of trained 
staff represents an important resource that should be utlll= 
zed, provided ways can be found to make utilization finan- 
cially feasible. 

Employer Disincentives 

A predominant factor in the employer's decision to hire 
or to retain an employee is whether the worker's productivity 
Is cost effective for the enterprise. This is a considera- 
tion rehabilitation practitioners should keep in mind in the 
placement of the worker who is disabled. Unfortunately the 
experience of employers hiring persons who are mentally 
retarded, placed with them by rehabilitation and social ser^ 
vices agencies, has not always been positive (Mellberg, July 
1984), This recent study reported that three out of five 
employers who have had some experience with employees who are 
handicapped said that in the future they would not be willing 
to hire individuals who are mentally retarded. Several 
factors that affected these employers' attitudes were listed, 
significant disincentives from the employer's perspective: 
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1) Poor previous experience (poor productivity appeared 
to be a major factor) 

2) Lack of information and understanding of the nature 
of mental retardation 

3) Dissatisfaction with the quality of support service 
that has been offered by public agencies 

4) Fear of firing an individual who is mentally retarded 

5) Embarrassment because of customers not approving the 
appearance and behavior of empJoyees who are mentally 
retarded. 



Problems of Inter ^Agency Coordination 



A major problem in the effective provision of Supported 
Employment .-services is a lack of coordination and Integration 
among par ticipet ing programs* Frequently the programs do not 
operate as a system but rather as independently functioning 
organizations, sometimes viewing problems and solutions in 
different ways, or even functioning in counter-productive 
ways* Many of the problems of coordination seem to derive 
from, different administrative structures and program manage- 
ment levels. Figure 3 will illustrate this difference. Note 
the varying government levels for the programs. 



Figure 3 



Program 



SSI/SSDI-CDB 
Voc Rehab 

Medicaid (Title XIX) 
Social Services (Title XX) 
Education (elementary & 

secondary) 
Housing & Transportation 



Administrative Level 

Federal 

State 

State 

Local 

Local 

Local ( sometimes 
State and/or loca' 



The result is that cooperative agreements entersc i 
at the state or federal levels may be considered difficulL. l 
implement at the local level where the client needs to 
receive the service. 
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Another factor having an Impact on Interagency coordina-' 
tion is legislation enacted at either the state or federal 
level which affects program policies. Consideration is sel^ 
dom given to how these programs need to interact. Although 
there are a number of disincentives^ benefits of a successful 
Supported Employment program far outweigh the negatives for 
communities that invest the necessary time and energy to 
develop these important programs. 

Implications 

The true measure of success for any Suppoifted Employment 
program will be the extent of community services developed 
and available for use by individuals who are severely dis- 
abled. Simple as this seems to be^ indications are that 
rehabilitation agencies have not been too successful in 
involving community leaders in programs beneficial to people 
who are handicapped, A primary task for personnel of 
Supported Employment programs will be to develop an efficient 
working relationship with employers. This in itself will be 
a major undertaking since recent research shows that all too 
many employers were not pleased with employed disabled 
workeifs but even more dissatisfied with the assistance and 
support received from rehabilitation staff. Efforts must be 
taken by rehabilitation and others to overcome this attitude 
by some employers regarding workers who aire disabled. 

Much remains to be done to reduce or remove the many 
disincentives which discourse people who are disabled from 
engaging in gainful employment. Some efforts are now being 
made as indicated in this unit. Despite these efforts a 
large number of potentially productive persons who are 
handicapped fear the loss of medical benefits and income if 
they engage in gainful employment. 

Rehabilitation facilities can play a role in Supported 
Employment in terms of training foi: employment especially in 
social, personal and basic work skills. The area of 
placement will change for facilities in that preparation for 
jobs will emphasize place then train rather than train-^place , 
Since some facilities (i,©,, workshops) employ many clients 
on a long-term basis, the implications are that funding and 
operational costs may need study in terms of the services 
provided^ fees and clients served. With funds available for 
Supported Employment limited at this time to demonstration 
goals or funds that have been redirected, agencies could use 
these findings and results to plan ahead for Supported 
Employment thus preventing or minimizing the loss of funds 
for the general program Itself, Emphasis must be placed on 
the continuation of services by all agencies concerned ^ and 
If this does not occur then the intent and concept of 
Supported Employment will not survive. 
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Chapter VIII 



Funding Options for Supported Employment 

1. To present the funding options for imple- 
menting Supported Employment. 

2. To review the possibilities for funding 
both short and long-term support ser- 
vices , 

3. To discuss the role rehabilitation agen= 
cies might play in Supported Employment, 



The funding sources for the transitional phase of Sup-- 
ported Empioy^ent are appropriately linked directly to the 
vocational rehabilitation agency. Rehabilitation personnel 
at all levels can influence the coordination and provision of 
employment services in a situation where Supported Employment 
opportunities do not exist. Information on unmet need servee 
as a basis for pursuing any of the staffing and funding 
mechanisms discussed in this chapter, Identif iea tion of 
funding will probably involve the vocational rehabilitation 
agency in reviewing (1) case service expenditures and staff- 
ing patterns for reallocation of some resources, (2) the 
availability of funding outside of the case service 
resources; and (3) the potential for cooperative programming 
with other agencies providing services to persons with severe 
disabilities. 

Long-term support will undoubtedly require shifting to a 
funding base other than the vocational rehabilitation agency. 
Demonstrations to date point to a variety of staffing and 
funding options for providing support. First, the agency 
with a leadership role in the ongoing support phase directly 
staffs the Supported Employment program and draws a fee from 
the vocational rehabilitation agency for participants who 
utilise the job coaches during the transitional employment 
phase. Second, a community service provider receives a fee 
from the vocational rehabilitation agency and receives direct 
funding through a contract with the ongoing support agency. 
Third, a community provider involved only in Supported 
Employment services receives a fee from the vocational reha-- 
bilitatlon agency. These various arrangements all serve the 
same purpose.' the creation of a pool of persons whose primary 
responsibilty is to provide the job^site intervention 
required within the Supported Employment program and to maln= 
tain that intervention capability over time as needed by each 
participant , 




TITLED 
OBJECTIVES: 



SUMMARY: 



DISCUSSION: 



Funding and Supported Employment Phases 

Considerations regarding the development of critical 
resources required to incorporate Supported Employment within 
a community Include* ■ 

- Identifying the agency/programs involved with zhe. 
populatlonC s) targeted for these services ; 

- Establishing the roles of these agencies within ti,^^ 
funding, staffing, case managenifBnt , and coordination 
requirements of the Supported Employment program; 
Finalising a mechanlsm--be It fees, contracts or 
direct s taf f lng=-f or the actual funding of the program 
with particular emphasis on the long-term nature of 
the commitment being made to ongoing support and the 
probable redirection of resources which follows from 
the commitment as the pool of workers being maintained 
in employment increases; and 

^ Agreeing to a set of criteria which will be applied in 
measuring the impact of the Supported Employment pro- 
gram. 

States in which key agencies have adopted the objectives 
of Supported Employment, and are working cooperatively, have 
found sufficient flexibility under existing constraints to 
begin Implementation * 

Supported Employment programs which emphasize placement 
in regular industry can be effectively characterized as 
having two phases. The first is a transitional or time-- 
limited phase in which a great amount of support is typically 
required* Services include creating job opportunities ^ job 
placement, and providing job training sites, advocacy ^ and 
direct assessment and intervention. These services are pro- 
vided during an initial phase to assist the employee to meet 
the initial demands of the Job, The second phase is the pro^ 
vision of ongoing follow-up support services required for the 
worker to remain an acceptable employee. The options poten-^ 
tially available to fund the first phase are diversej the 
options presently identified as available to fund the second 
phase are comparatively more limited. The discussion which 
follows reviews the various resource options for components 
of the Supported Employment program and provides suggestions 
on how to access these options* 

This discussion is presented with emphasis on the 
federal/state vocational rehabilitation system. This system 
addresses the employments-oriented service needs of persons 
with disabilities and has a legal mandate to place a priority 
on serving individuals who are severely disabled, in con- 
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sidering the fundings management and provision of phase one 
Supported Employment services, the vocational rehabilitation 
program must be looked to as having a leadership role. How= 
ever J the vocational rehabilitation program remains a transi- 
tionally oriented program. Other components of the service 
system must be Identified to provide for the ongoing resource 
requirements of persons served through Supported Employment, 
It is therefore helpful to discuss funding op tlons in terms 
of the two phases defined above, and to note the changing 
role of the vocational rehabilitation system in the movement 
from the transitional to the ongoing support phase. 

Funding Options for the Transitional Phase 

Demonstration projects and initial state efforts to 
systematically provide Supported Employment services clearly 
indicate the variety of potential approaches. The following 
provides a brief description of a representative sample of 
options available to states to assist in funding the initial 
Supported Emplojnnent activities. It is important to note 
that these options are not mutually exclusive, and in fact 
multiple options may be utilized in a state system 
encouraging Supported Employment services. 

The State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency 

Case service dollars available to purchase or fund ser- 
vices are the primary monetary resource available to the 
agency and its counselors. A variety of discretionary fund-- 
ing sources at the federal and state level have recently been 
available also. The federal Developmental Disabilities Pro- 
gram is an increasingly significant potential source of fund- 
ing through state grant programs, and the grants announced 
through the federal Office of Special Education and Rehabili- 
tation Services are well publicized. These grants are 
usually funded on a competitive basis and can supplement the 
potential funding pool in a state for Supported Employment 
services. Whether the source is case service dollars or 
discretionary funding, the state vocational rehabilitation 
agency has three basic mechanisms for distributing funds to 
potential service providers. These mechanisms are contracts 
grants, and fees for services. ' 

The fee-for-service program utilizes a vendor approach 
to provision of services* A vendor approved to provide a 
defined service receives an authorization from an agency 
counselor to provide an identified number of service units 
for an individual client at a predetermined rate. If at the 
completion of this authorized service period additional 
services are needed, the vendor and the counselor negotiate 
reauthorization. The vendor does not usually have assurance 
from the agency on the number of persons who will receive 
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services or the amount of dollars which will be available 
during a projected period of time* A f ee=f or-service program 
works best when there is an agreed upon need for a service 
and a consistent client flow utilizing the service* Fee^for- 
service arrangements have been the basis for years of state 
agency funding of vocational development programs (Work 
Evaluation^ Adjustment Services ^ etc.) provided by work 
oriented rehabilitation workshops. Vendors can possibly have 
difficulty initiating a new service using a f ee=f or-service 
funding base because of up-front costs for establishing the 
service capability. It is important to note that vendors 
need not be established agencies , but may be individuals such 
as a job coach. 

The contract or grant approach to funding assures a firm 
funding base for the service provider. Frequently the state 
agency will award contracts and grants on a competitive basis 
following a request for proposal or invitation to bid, 
particularly where public procurement regulations apply in 
cases of potential nongovernment recipients of funds. A 
contract or grant may be used as a temporary funding mechan- 
ism to enable a provider to establish a needed service^ at a 
defined point where identified criteria are mets the funding 
mechanism can change to f ee-f or-service . 

Whether the funding mechanism be through fees, grants, 
contracts or a combination^ the state vocational 
rehabilitation agency is a potential funding source for the 
transitional phase of the Supported Emplojnnent model. It is 
important that advocates and potential providers of these 
services seeking funds from the state agency be willing to 
assist in (a) establishing the need for the proposed 
services, (b) assuring the content and capability of the 
service, (c) identifying the relationship of the planned 
service to existing services^ (d) identifying resource needSj 
and (e) establishing the cost for the planned service and 
potential options for funding. Vocational rehabilitation 
counselors are a primary ally in documenting the need for 
Supported Employment services* 

The Job Training Partnership Act CJTPA) 

In many communities, JTPA funds are a legitimate option 
to pursue for funding the transitional phase, JTPA funds 
appear to be most accessible where (1) there is a high 
unemployment rate and (2) JTPA funds are available on 
competitive review process. The authority given to the local 
community in the JTPA program to determine needed services 
allows a great deal of flexibility in addressing staffing 
costs and potential costs for other services such as 
transportation, Multiagency efforts with concrete community 
support and a specific competitive employment emphasis are 



usually good candidates for JTPA funding* Because of the 
production requirements that are a part of the JTPA program^ 
these funds are utilized most effectively in a Supported 
Employment program where joint funding is available to allow 
persona who require a longer intervention period to achieve 
job stabilization to participate. The JTPA program is guided 
locally by Private Industry Councils which go through a 
formal planning process to identify employment services 
needs. Attention to this planning process by persons 
Interested in Supported Employment services can increase the 
chances of funding through JTPA, 

Cooperative Programming 

Multiple sources of funding and services can be brought 
together cooperatively to Implement a Supported Employment 
program. For example, a combination of the vocational 
rehabilitation agency, local or state developmental disabili- 
ties programs, and community service prdviders can provide 
the basis for funding and service provision. The potential 
cooperating agencies/programs do include the public schools 
and worfc--oriented facilities. The populations effectively 
served in a Supported Employment program are in most cases 
the responsibility of multiple agencies. For example, these 
agencies can work together cooperatively to structure an 
employment service program which places an emphasis on 
preparation for work (public education), transitioning into 
employment (vocational rehabilitation), and job maintenance 
(Community Mental Retardatic- Services), Several states 
currently have Vocational Rehabilitation, Developmental 
Dlsabilites, and other agencies Joining together to fund 
parts of a single Supported Employment program. 

Funding Options for the Ongoing Support Phase 

The vocational rehabili taticn agency during the initial 
or transitional phase of the Supported Employment program may 
be the primary coordinator of employment oriented services. 
Its interest and responsibility for the provision, 
management, and funding of these transitional services follow 
directly from this service coordination role. Once the 
recipient of services completes a transitional phase and the 
vocational rehabilitation agency completes the case closure 
which is a part of its case management system, the 
responsibility for funding and coordinating the ongoing 
support services shifts to a different component of the 
service system. 
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Reinvestment of Ex^ ' ing Resources 

A part of the credibility of Supported Employment 
options must come from cost effectiveness in achieving 
consumer outcomes, A major incentive to develop Supported 
Employment options is the economic impact resulting from 
these approaches as compared to long-^term sheltered employ- 
ment or other prevalent service models. With the exception 
of state or local special appropriations specific to 
generating new resources to be used for ongoing support, the 
primary funding resource at present for the ongoing support 
phase Is redirection of state and local dollars which have 
traditionally gone to support public subsidy of sheltered 
employment, work^orlented activity centers^ and non^work 
oriented activity programs. 

Funding Continuity: Initial and Ongoing Services 

Funding of the ongoing support phase Is most effective 
when it enables continuation of the relationship established 
during the transitional phase* For example , options for 
establishing a pool of job coaches are f ee=f or-servlces , 
direct staffing, or contract funding. Service consistency 
will result from the job coach(es) who establish a 
relationship with the worker, the family, and the employer 
during the transitional phase maintaining that relationship 
during the ongoing support phase. 

If the funding agency for the ongoing support phase will 
not provide the fee, staffing, or contract base to support 
the job coaches at the time of case closure by vocational 
rehablllation, it will probably necessitate termination of 
the job coaches relationship with the worker. The funding 
agency for ongoing support might attempt to provide the 
needed job maintenance services through use of a case manager 
or other staff who are assigned follow'-up responsibilities as 
additional duties. This approach is not consistent with the 
basic commitment of the Supported Employment model to .. the 
availability of intensive ongoing support services, and 
effective job maintenance services will be most difficult to 
provide , 

An Example of Need for Flexibility in Funding 

Providing support staff or job coaches to individuals 
placed In competitive employment environments provides one 
example of the need for fleKlbility in funding and an 
approach for funding based on type of services received by 
participants. During the Implementation phase of a Supported 
Employment program, primary emphasis will be placed on parti- 
cipants' obtaining skills and stabilizing their performances 
in employment. The agency with primary responsibility for the 
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transitional phase would have primary staffing /funding 
responsibility. For example, out of the hours available to I 
pool of four job coaches s possibly about 80 percent of their 
time would be spent in transitional services during the first 
six months of the program. The agency responsible for the 
transitional services would bear the primary financial burden 
during this first six months. However ^ as the program con- 
tinues, the number of participants in the transitional phase 
can be controlled to remain constantj participants in the on-- 
going support phase would grow as additional persons 
stabilize in jobs. Correspondingly, the pool of job coaches 
would have to expand in number, and the proportion of the 
total cost and amount of funding by the ongoing support 
agency would increase accordingly. The proportion of total 
cost of the Supported Employment program to the transitional 
agency would decrease while its actual funding level would 
remain relatively constant. A representation of the changes 
which can take place in the proportionate interagency cost 
for a program of Supported Employment is as follows i 

As the vocational rehabilitation agency stabilizes 
individuals in Integrated employment settings ^ the 
follow-along costs for other agencies will expand as the 
pool of people in these integrated stabilized settings 
is Increased, Propor tiona tely , the vocational rehabili" 
tation agency will be providing less and less of the 
funds for Supported Employment, For example, as 
depicted in Table 5 which follows, in the first twelve 
months, the funding ratio might be 80% VR and 20% from a 
community service agency or other cooperating long-term 
service organization , 

The second year would be VR 661 and community 
service cooperative 34%, In the third year, given an 
estimated two placements per month, and a 65% success 
rate, the funding ratio would be ?R 571 and community 
service cooperative 43%. This ratio shift trend would 
continue indefinitely, assuming ongoing movement of 
persons with severe disabilities from segregated 
settings into Integrated work. 

Table 5 depicts this ratio change and estimates 
persons placed and maintained, based on data from the 
Employment Services Division of the Virginia 
Commonwealth University Rehabilitation Research and 
Training Center. Additionally, an estimated total cost 
for each agency, is provided, with Inflation and cost of 
living held constant. 
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TABLE V 



YEAR/ % OF TOTAL FUNDING/ # OF PERSONS STABLIZED-FOLLOWED/ AGENCY COST 



ESTIMATED INTERAGENCY COOPERATIVE FUNDING LEVELS 



VR 


COMMUNITY 


LONG TERM 


SERVICES^ 


YEAR 


% FUNDING 


# PERSONS 
PLACED 


COST 


% FUNDING 


# PERSONS 
FOLLOWED 


COST 


1 


SO 


15 - 


30 


480,000 


20 


14 


$20,000 


2 


66 


15 - 


30 


80,000 


34 


28 


40,000 


3 


57 


15 - 


30 


SOjOOO 


43 


42 


60, 000 


4 


50 


15 - 


30 


80,000 


50 


56 


80,000 


5 


44 


15 - 


30 


80,000 


66 


70 


100,000 



-Any organization that will provide follow along funds can be conslderad her 
under "comparable" (e.g., United Way, State Legislative set aside funds. 
Association for Retarded Citizens, eteO^ 



Further extrapolation of these figures would indicate that in the fifth year 
there Is a total cost to all agencies of $180,000. The number of severely 
disabled consumers stablized Is estimated to be 70. The annual cost after 
five years per consumer, should these estimates prevail, would be $2,571. 
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Options for creating the job coach pool include fee^ 
for-servlces and staffing contracts. Under f ee-f or-servlce , 
the provider agency would bill based on an established fee 
for the intervention hours. Intervention hours in the area 
of transitional services would be billed to the transitional 
agency- hours Involved in ongoing support would be billed 
accordingly. Under Joint staffing contracts, the relative 
hours projected over the contract period to be spent on each 
phase would be determined and funding responsibilities for 
the contract assigned accordingly. There are also other 
options or variations to arranging for funds for support to 
the ongoing service phase* 

Implications 

The concept of Supported Employment emphasizes on^going 
services which, for the s tate'-federal rehabilitation program, 
mandates support from other agencies. This especially true 
In terms of services that are not time-bound and for funding 
of these services. Without question, rehabilitation will 
play a major role in providing services to the small segment 
of the handicapped population that will benefit from but at 
some point, in keeping with Supported Employment- regulations 
and guidelines, others must assume the support role. With 
implementation of Supported Employment services that extend 
beyond a time bound period, fees, contracts, grants, 
redirections of funds and other methods will need to be 
explored in collaboration with rehabilitation. 

The placement of this clientele into regular industry or 
business will demand the expertise of rehabilitation 
personnel. Consultations and assistance to employers will 
not be a change, but the development of job opportunities. 
Job training sites, and long-»term services wlli call for 
change. Demands for better relationships between the private 
and public sector will require much additional time by 
rehabilitation staff. Enhancing employablli ty will be a 
major task of rehabilitation. 

From all indications. Special Education, Developmental 
Disabilities and Rehabilitation must be the leaders in Sup-- 
ported Employment. Implied also is that program funds will 
primarily come from these three areas. Agencies will be 
aware that, although difficulties will arise in the transl-^ 
tional phase, severe problems will develop in the on^going 
phase unless efficient plans have been made that anticipate 
the problems. 
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Chapter IX 

TITLE: Utilization of the Document 

To preeant guidelines for the development 
of training programs for rehabilitation 
personnel and others interested in the 
emerging programs of Supported Employe- 
men t , 

To address administrative Issues and con-- 
cerns on Supported Employment emphaslEing 
the topics of program models , roles and 
responsibilities s program benefits^ ra- 
tionale ^ development and implementation. 

To identify resources that may be used by 
staff development personnel and other 
rehabilitation trainers to increase the 
Impact of Supported Employment programs. 

SUmiARY: 

This manual has been written as a basic introduction to 
Supported Employment programs for rehabilitation agencies and 
other organizations concerned with this issue. It is not 
meant to be an all--lncluslve document on the subject of Sup- 
ported Employment and as a result will hopefully be viewed as 
a beginning document on which additional research and studies 
will be based. 

Supported Employment is only one of many new develop- 
ments in vocational rehabilitation. With these new priori-- 
ties the need for effective in-service training is evident by 
all rehabilitation personnel. Agencies, if they are to 
maintain pace and keep abreast of new or changing priorities/ 
inxtiatives must view training as an Investment in its people 
which is its most valuable resource. 

The impact of Supported Employment has been described in 
this study. Without question this program will affect reha- 
bilitation personnel at all levels now and in the future. If 
Supported Employment Is to become a vital and fundamental 
part of rehabilitation, all personnel must be Informed of the 
concepts, provisions and rationale. Because of its far 
reaching implications, not only for rehabilitation but other 
agencies, it is apparent that staff from these organizations 
must be involved in the training process. Joint training of 
staff from all involved agencies will benefit all parties. 
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The training module that is described is designed to 
assist directdrs of training to develdp an initial orienta^ 
tion seminar for rehabilitation and other personnel consid^ 
ering the implementation of a Supported Employment program, 

DISCUSSION - 

Training Module 

Readers have been given an overview and rationale for 
Supported Employment programs in the preceding sections of 
this document. They are well aware of the historical and 
legislative history of Supported Employment, theories on how 
people learn, and the economic benefits of these programs, 
Provided in this chapter is a training module designed for 
practitioners in state vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
mental health centers, developmental disabilities programs, 
and other programs where Supported Employment holds promise • 
The module Is designed to be presented over a two day period, 
and is intended only as an overview and orientation to Sup- 
ported Employment* The format of the training seminar 
closely follows the document with the publication as the 
primary training aid throughout the session. Providing 
trainees with this material several weeks prior to the 
training session allows them to become familiar with its 
content before they arrive for the session. Trainers will be 
able to move into critical issues more quickly when partici- 
pants have a basic understanding of the subject ^ and the 
chances of developing plans for a Supported Employment pro- 
gram in a given community increase when this occurs. 

Given the nature of the Issues surrounding Supported 
Employment, it may be necessary to consider the development 
of other training programs for additional staff within a 
state VR agency* For example, one cannot deny that there may 
be some who feel that traditional vocational rehabilitation 
agencies should not be involved in any type of program that 
does not lead to "full time non^subsidized" employment. 
These individuals may be the same who questioned the involve- 
ment of vccational rehabilitation in other new initiatives 
such as Independent living rehabilitation programs in the 
late seventies. 'Others may question involvement in any new 
program that may drain resources already so limite'U as to 
preclude rehabilitation services for all eligible people who 
could return to employment without ongoing support. 

Staff development directors may find that an approach 
used years ago in the orientation programs addressing inde- 
pendent living rehabilitation will work once again. In fact, 
using the ILR story as an example of what can happen when VR 
is involved in a new effort may be a good idea, VR is 
stronger than ever, and its involvement in Independent living 
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rehabilitation programs has increase its presence within the 
community, has opened new avenues of referrals ^ and has 
developed yet another service provider within the rehabili-- 
tation community to help in the rehabilitation of persons who 
are severely handicapped Into substantial employment. 

There is little doubt that many training programs will 
be developed in the area of Supported Employment in the 
coming years. Plans are already under development for 
national and regional short-term training programs | seminars 
are being considered by the Regional Rehabilitation Continu- 
ing Education Programs (RRCEP's)j and graduate programs In 
rehabilitation counseling are assisting in the development of 
materials. The Initial pilot projects funded in 1985 will be 
generating new ideas and better ways to offer services, as 
well as an Increased awareness on the part of employers of 
the benefits of employing individuals who are severely handi- 
capped but who have a support system to help them. These 
efforts will provide additional solutions that are now beyond 
the scope of this study. As a result of future developments, 
IRI studies to come will undoubtedly address these yet to be 
identified components and issues of this approach In 
rehabilitation. 
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SUPPORnD EMPLO^mOT TRAINING MODULE 



Content 

Introduction 
WalccHne 



Outcome 

Participants 
are givm the 
goals of the 
seminar and 
are told "why 
they were 
asked to 
attend 



Methods 
and 

Materials 

Registration 
foms^ IRI 
doc™ent , 
Lecture 



Trainers 

Director 
of Training, 
District 
Training 
Coordinator 



Evaluation 

I^e-test 

Rating 

Scale 



Overview of 

Supported 

Bnployment 



Rationale for 
Supported 
Employment 
Progprams 



Incorpora tlon 



Developmnt 



Participants 
will be given 
an historical 
& legislative 
overview of 
supported 
employinent 



IRI document 
Slide/ tape 
Handouts 



Participants 
will be given 
an overview of 
how people 
learn J the 
econOTiic benefits 
of supported 
employment 



IRI docim^nt 
Ifandouts 



Participants 
will under = 
stand the 
critical 
elements needed 
to plan a good 
supported employ^ 
ment program 



IRI docimient 
Slide/ tape 
Handouts 



Participants 
will be given 
an overview of 
the processes 
needed to develop 
a supported CTiploy= 
ment program C defining 
staff functions 5 
analyzing Job siteSi 
training supervisors 
and coaches, drafting 
liaison functions) 



IRI document 
Itondouts 



Project 
Director of 

of a sup- 
ported employ- 
ment 



SE Project 
Director , 
Director of 
Gteaining 



SE Project 
Director 5 
Job Coach, 
Counselor, 
Case manager 



SE Project 
Director 



Pre /Post 
test 



Pre /Post 
test 



Pre /Post 
test 



Pre /Post 

test 
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SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT 
A Tentative Agenda 

First Day 

8. -30 - 9:00 Introductions and Orientation 

9. - 00 - 10-00 Pre-test, Purpose and Objectives of Seminar 

10:00 = 10-20 Break and Informal Discussion 

10-20 - 12-00 Overview of Supported Employment 

Historical , Legislative 
Philosophy 
Nature and Benefits 

12:00 - 1-15 Lunch 



1:15-^ 2:30 



Rationale for Supported Employment Programs 
Educational = How People Learn 
Economic - A Better Return on our Investment 
Integration 



2 - 30 = 2:50 Break and Informal Discussion 

2-50 ^ 4:30 Rational for Supported Bnployment Program, 

continued 

Second Day 

8-30 - 9.-50 Incorporation 

Critical Elements 
Needed Resources 
Services 
Labor Policies 
Economics 

9:50 - 10:10 Break and Informal Discussion 

10-10 - 11:45 Incorporation 

Working Models 

11:45 - 1:15 Lunch 



1:15 - 4:00 



Development of a Support Employment Program 
Defining staff functions 
Analyzing job sites 
Training supervisors , coaches 
Drafting liaison functions 
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Divieion of Vocational 
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Somerset, KY 42501 

Barney Bruzetti 
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623 East Adams 
P, O. Box 1587 
Springfield, IL 62705 

Larry C * Bryant 

South Carolina Division 

of Vocational Hehabilitation 
P, O, Box 15 

West Columbia, SC 29171 
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Lawrence, KS 66045 
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Little Rock, AR 72203 
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Plaza Tower 
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